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INTRODUCTiON 



Like other education, political education is both formal and in- 
formal, intended and unintended. 

The American child is taught in school: (1) that grown-ups 
vote for their leaders, (2) that voting for leaders is democracy, 
and (3) that democracy is good. He overhears his father tell a 
neighbor that both candidates are crooks and it is a w? e of 
time to vote. Of such stuff is political education. 

The formal part of political education is mostly rhetorical. 
Bet^veen the ages of six and eighteen — and often beyond eigh- 
teen — Americans are instructed, cajoled, bribed, and threatened, 
by tongue and print, to become good citizens. 

Political education for American college students has been 
mainly rhetorical too — what there has been of it. 

Not many colleges and universities have provided deliberate 
political or citizenship education programs for their students. 
Thomas and Doris Reed found that in 1948 only about half of 
the college students they surveyed were exposed to formal course- 
work in American politics, and only a handful 'vere receiving 
education in the skills and arts of practical politics.^ 

It was to promote college programs in political education that 
the Citizenship Clearing House was established in 1947. Organ- 
ized by Arthur T. Vanderbilt, then Dean of New York Univer- 
sity's Law School, the Citizenship Clearing House beginning in 
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1952 sponsored, and partly financed, campus-level programs for 
education in practical politics.- 

In the early years of tlie CCH-NCEP "Action Program/' 1952- 
1955, it became apparent that there were several levels of political 
interest and skills among American college students. Political 
education programs that provided increased information and 
opinions about political issues and events were appropriate and 
useful to most college students. Support for political speakers on 
campus, for. conferences on issues and political processes, and for 
mock political events, were of benefit to the majority. For those 
with slightly more knowledge and interest, the subsidy of political 
forums and Young Democratic and Young Republican clubs was 
found to be an effective use of limited funds, as was the spon- 
sorship of field trips and other observation programs. But pro- 
grams providing even more intensive political participation were 
increasingly emphasized. 



POLITICAL 
INTERNSHIPS: 
WHAT? 

When students begin to show a high interest in politics, and when 
college faculty develop working relationships with political lead- 
ers, programs become possible that place students in actual politi- 
cal oflfices and roles. The episodic participation in local political 
campaigns had been encouraged by the Citizenship Clearing - 
House from the beginning: some of the more energetic and im- 
aginative teachers, in effect, used campaigr, assignments as local 
political laboratories. 

There was, however, a need to make more explicit the field 
experiences of the students, to free these experiences from the 
periodicity and confusion of the campaign, and to relate them 
more systematically to the academic side of political education. 

The political internship was entirely appropriate in these cir- 
cumstances, and in 1955 CCH began to encourage its affiliate and 
campus directors to develop internship opportunities for their 
students. The term "internship** had been borrowed from medicnl 
education where^ for many years, it has referred to that period 
of post-degree study and experience in which the young doctor 
is attached to a hospital staff for observation and supervised prac- 
tice. In medical education, the internship and related periods of 
beginning practice like the "residency" are specialized apprentice- 
ships, linked historically to the time when medical students rc- 
r^ived most, if not all, of their formal training as proteges and 




assistants of p4acticing physicians. The clerkship in legal educa- 
tion is an historical and functional parallel. 

The internship as a period of practical training under expert 
supervision had been taken over by the professional schools and 
departments of public administration in the 1930*s.^ In the devel- 
opment of professional competence and career experience, noth- 
ing was more "natural" than the effort to link the academic study 
of public administration and its practice with a transitional period 
of apprenticeship. The choice of the word internship was under- 
standable also; the identification for the upwardly-aspiring public 
administrators was to be with the prestigious medical profession 
rather than with the lowlier crafts that used such terms as appren- 
ticeship or on-tlie-job training for these transitional career exper- 
iences. 

Similar influences must have been at work in the evolution of 
the idea of the political internship, although it is not explicitly 
clear why the programs were given the name internships. The 
origins of the first political internship program were described 
as follows: 

When a severe shortage of heating fuel developed during 
the winter of 1942--43, institutions engaged in non-essentia! 
activity like higher education of women were forced to close 
for the cold winter months. Government workers were, of 
course, in great demand at this time, so it was not diflBcult 
for the WeUesley College Political Science Department to ar- 
range for a small number of its students to spend this long 
vacation in Washington as interns. So began the Wellesley 
Washington Internship Program. As far as I have been able 
to determine, this was the first organized attempt at the 
undergraduate level to supplement academic study with 
practical experience in politics. The unlikely combination of 
war and women started a trend in political education that 
has become increasingly widespread. 

By 1944 the fuel shortage had eased, and the college year 
resumed its normal pattern. Wellesley decided to continue its 
educfition experiment in Washington, but shifted the pro- 
gram to the traditional summer vacation period where it has 
remained to this day.^ 

In its inception the Wellesley program included both adminis- 
trative interns and political interns, and so it continues to this day. 
But the line between administrative internship and political in- 
ternships, like tlie difference between administration and politics, 
is fuzzy and diflBcult to discover in single cases. The distinction 
is a useful one, but its value lies mainly in describing temlencies, 



rather than clear-cut situations of making pohcy or carrying out 
policy. Administrative internships tend to be well defined posi- 
tions witliiri a bureaucratic organization that serves an executive. 
Political internships are more broadly conceived, and generally 
found in electoral (party, nominating, campaigning) situations 
or in the ofBces of partisanly-elected oflBcials. Assignments with 
pressure groups provide a special case of political internship, in 
which the politics of influence takes precedence over electoral 
politics and office-holding. 

The interest in political internships lies, in part, and in a C9^\c 
cultural scns'o, in tiio spirit of empiricism and pragmatism that all 
observers find permeating American life. Our education, like our 
philosophy and our politics, has never been far . removed from 
social reality, or from the common attitudes and opinions of com- 
mon men. \Vhether this is good or bad — or, as is more likely, both 
good and bad — will not be argued here. Enough to say that the 
word PRACTICAL is probably a bigger and more important 
word in America than in most other nations or cultures. 

In the context of these cultural predilections, American political 
science was influenced after World War II by two tendencies 
that in some ways complemented and in some ways contradicted 
( ach other. Tlie ''behavioral persuasion" in political science urged 
the collection and codification of data — much of it field data only 
available from political actors and agencies. The "science" of pol- 
itics had to be an empirical, replicable, and largely quantitative 
science to the behavioralists. But to hard-core behavioralists the 
other tendency in American political science, namely, the ten- 
dency to political activism and policy orientation, was anathema 
(or at least very dangerous), because it threatened to compromise 
"scientific objectivity." Both the extreme behavioralists and ex- 
treme policy activists were interested in reality, but the former 
feared personal involvement and the latter embraced personal 
involvement.^ Fortunately, most political scientists were not ex- 
tremists, but willing to search for (and maybe even to believe 
in, as a goal) the "value free science** at the same time they 
were voting their partisan biases, holding their policy preferences, 
'and urging their students, as one put it, to "play around in 
practical politics.'* 

So it was not surprising that some college teachers of politics 
began to search for ways to link the study and the practice of 
politics more effectively and systematically than merely "playing 
around." For the most interested students, for those with a flair 
for politics who were also scholars, the political internship seemed 



an appropriate device. From their experience with assigning stu- 
dents to political campaigns, Professors Victoria Schuck of Mount 
Holyoke, Earl Latham of Amherst, E. E. Schattschneider of Wes- 
Icyan, and Arthur Naftalin of Minnesota, among others, began 
to encourage and experiment with the regular placement of stu- 
dents on politicians' staflFs. CCH was a logical vehicle and gather- 
ing place for those interested in political internships. 

After an extensive review of then-existing programs, CCH As- 
sociate Director John Swarthout reported in 1957 that 

The word "internship" is frequently used very loosely to cover 
at least four kinds of acti\n[ties: 

(1) supervised observation programs, in which students spend 
periods of a week or so observing from the inside the func- 
tioning of a working agency; 

(2) ,super\iscd participation programs, in which students work 

with parties, candidates, or others on a limited part-time 
basis, usually in connection with related courses; 

(3) true internships, in which, students perform substantially 
fisll-timc on-the-job duties but under academic supervision; 
and 

(4) probationary-orientation employment, in which the "intern" 
engages in full-time on-the-job activity, designed in part for 
training purposes but usually not under academic super- 
vision and conducted with an eye to continuation of the in- 
tern in service with the agency upon completion of the in- 
ternship period.* 

There is general agreement that activities (3) and (4) 
are internships, the fourth type usually being designated a public 
administration or public management internship. There is some 
agreement that the third type is, as Swarthout calls it, the "true" 
internship, but one might question his implication that a part- 
time experience may not also merit the internship label. Swart- 
hout's second activity may be regarded as a political internship, 
depending on the total set of conditions in any case. Most would 
agree that the first activity ought not to be regarded as an intern- 
ship, but as an observational device. 

Provisionally, we may say that a political internship is: a 
period of service as a regular staff member for a political agency 
or leader, under conditions that provide opportunities to observe 
the relationship of detailed practice to generalizations about 
politics (theories, propositions, or hypotheses). In short, an in- 
ternship is an intensive period of practical work designed to sup- 
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plemcnt, to exemplify, or selectively to highlight, the student s 
understanding of political fact and strategy. 

The critical elements in any definition of internships are three; 
a real work situation as distinguished from speculation or simu- 
lation; the opportimity for the student to participate on the same 
basis as other workers; the opportunity for the systematic and 
continuous examination of the experience in relation to general- 
izations of political science. Unless all three of these character- 
istics are present, a political experience cannot accurately be 
termed an internship. 

Intensity of experience is not enough. Presence in a political 
office is not enough. And, it goes without saying, it is not enough 
merely to call an experience an internship to make it so. Nor 
does it seem necessary to require — at least in the case of political 
internships — that the term be used only when participant ob- 
servation is part of preparation for a career. In medical educa- 
tion, the internship is almost wholly career-oriented; practice 
tcacliing is also thought of as career training. Only rarely, if 
ever, would a medical intern or a practice teacher be found who 
did not intend to practice medicine or to teach. The public ad- 
ministration (especially city management) internship programs 
tend to be similarly directed. 

The political internship, on the other hand, should be avail- 
able to the person who has no intention of becoming a profes- 
sional politician. As important as it is that political life have some 
of the security and prestige of other professions, the democratic 
ethos requires that large numbers of citizens develop and main- 
tain a commitment to amateur participation in politics. The po- 
litical internship ought to be available, therefore, to interested 
and qualified students with either vocational or avocational in- 
terests. On this point the pohtical internship differs fundamen- 
tally from all other educational uses of participant observation. 
This is important because it has relevance to (a) the kinds of 
students who may be selected and (b) the timing of the intern- 
ship in individual cases. At the yery least it means that interns 
should not come only from political science or other social sci- 
ences, and that internships should not be given only in the junior 
year, for example, or only after certain courses have been taken. ^ 

The political internship is, then, a device for enriching and 
complementing the study of politics with a period of super- 
vised participation in politics. As Earl Latham put it: "it is the 
function of liberal education to provide the student with the 
^^'^ans to acquire [political] understanding. Some methods are 
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more promising tlian others. One of the most promising is partic- 
ipation in and observation of the political process directly by 
students. A shorthand phrase for this is field work, the practice 
in operations that supplements the theory of the classroom."® 

The role and posture of the intern, within this context, are well 
described by Kalman Silvert: 

... in this matter I am what an anthropologist would call a 
participant observer. ... I consider myself an engaged 
scholar. By "engaged" I mean that I am personally concerned 
about the course of social events; by "scliolar" I mean that I 
attempt not only to use objective procedures, but also to 
take care that the specific questions I ask are theoretically 
determined and not the fruit of passion. I also presume that 
to be a scholar means to assume tlie riglits and duties of 
freedom of inquiry and communication accepting no covert 
sponsorship, being ridden by as few hidden motives as may 
be consistent with the dignity , of personal privacy, and tak- 
ing intellectual risks. 
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POLITICAL 
2 INTERNSHIPS: 
WHEN AND 
WHERE? 

In their survey of politics courses in American colleges, Thomas 
y * and Doris Reed found, in 1949, only one college that offered 
what we now regard as political internships. Of the 218 colleges 
responding to their questionnaire, 14 had courses in which the 
students observed or participated in non-campus political activity. 
Most such courses required attendance at political meetings, 
field surveys (with or without formal interviewing), or partici- 
pation in a cap^.paign; but the Reeds discovered only one fully 
participant internship program involving supervision and course 
credit.^ 

From the Reed survey and from grapevine knowledge among 
interested political scientists it would seem that not more than 
two or three colleges were sponsoring political intemslups as 
early as 1950. We have already quoted from Philip Phibb's de- 
.scription of the beginnings of the Wellesley internship program. 
His account of the growth of the Wellesley program after World 
War II is not altogether consistent with the Reed Report, 
altliough it is not necessarily inconsistent, and the differences 
may be entirely definitional. Because most of the Wellesley stu~ 
dents were assigned to administrative agencies in Washington, 
the Reeds may not have regarded that as a political internship 
program. Phibbs says, at any rate, that "when the Director [of 
the Wellesley program] went to Washington in 1950 to arrange 
assignments for the interns, he found, like all his successors, that 
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he was competing for positions with directors from several other 
New England colleges that had started internship programs."^ 

From 1950 to 1953 Wellesley accepted women interns from 
several otlier New England colleges. Phibbs reports tliat in 1954 
two Dartmouth men were included; he notes, laconically that 
"the next year, 1955, Wellesley abandoned its brief experiment 
in coeducation and established the joint program with Vassar 
College which the two institutions have continued to this day.*''^ 
Meanwliile, in 1947, Professor Victoria Shuck had established 
an independent political internship program for students of 
Holyoke College, with most of the interns being assigned to 
senatorial and congressional offices in Washington. Whereas the 
balance in the Wellesley program Ir j'J been for assignments with 
federal agencies, tlie Holyoke program was primarily oriented 
to Capitol Hill. 

Between 1930 and 1935 a number of other internship pro- 
grams were sponsored: American University, Amherst, Ohio 
Wesleyan, and the University of Southern California, for ex- 
ample. Some of the (iarly CCH regional founding conferences 
considered internships, and in a few places they were approved. 
Thus the Detroit News reported on September 6, 1953: 

Student Political "Internship ' Planned By 
Both Parties in State 

Lansings Sept. 5 — Michigan political leaders pledged them- 
selves here this week to establish "internships" for coDege 
and university political science students. Political science 
professors pledged themselves to furnish outstanding stu- 
dents and give them college credits for work as **intems, 
working under the direction of practical politicians." 

Yet, for the most part, in the period 1950-1955 there was no 
expansion of political internships that would make one doubt the 
cautious generalization of the Reeds: "the use of internships, 
except at the local level where they can be carried on part-time 
without undue interference with the student's general career, is 
not likely in the future to play any considerable part in the prep- 
aration of students for participation in politics.*'^ 

The most significant development in the early 1950s was the 
establishment of the Ameyrican Political Science Association's 
Congressional Fellowship Program (at first called Congressional 
. Intern Program) in 1953. This was an important breakthrough; 
the Washington Post commented editorially, **It would be dif- 
ficult to devise a better program for acquainting a limited num- 
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ber of advanced students with the operations of Congress." The 
APSA program was open to young college teachers and Ph.D. 
candidates with all work except the dissertation completed; young 
journalists were also ehgible. 

However, NCEP files disclose little undergraduate or graduate 
internship aetivit)' until the summer of 1956. In that year a few 
state NCEP afRIiatos were encouraged to experiment with full- 
time summer internships and campaign internships in the fall. 
The Indiana, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Rocky Moimtain 
affiliates placed interns in the summer and/or fall presidential 
campaign. 

Under local .sponsorship, a few interns were placed in the sum- 
iner of 1957. Then, in the fail, the NCEP national Board of Trus- 
tees approved a plan for the rapid expansion of internships as a 
major program of the NCEP affiliates. There was, at that time, a 
bias for full-time internships and, also, a disposition to support 
only internships with party committees, or candidates. In 1958> 
after much discussion, the NCEP Executive Committee agreed 
to place students with elected govemiental officers and pressure 
groups. 

Political internships in America began to grow rapidly in 1958. 
That year NCEP received from the Falk Foundation $23,000,00 
exclusively for undergraduate internships. From 62 interns in 
IQdV> to 384 in 1965, the mmiber of NCEP affiliates' internships, 
with one years exception, went steadily upward. During this 
period, the internship activities of the colleges individually sup- 
ported by_the Falk Foundation and the APSA Congressional 
, internship program were enlarged by Ford Foundation grants to 
12 states for graduate-level legislative internships modeled after 
the California pilot program in 1957 (see chapter 7). . 

A SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL INTERNSHIPS 

It may be useful to identify the different kinds of political in- 
ternships from the practice of APSA, NCEP, and the. Falk and 
Ford Founuations.*^ These classifications, originally developed 
for ioi; ntifieation, were based on academic level of intern, on the 
period of service, and on the office of assignment. NCEP spon- 
sored undergraduate, graduate, and faculty internships, with the 
largest p^rt of its total support going to undergraduates. 

a) NCEP Undergraduate , 

From June 1958 to September 1^66lhe NCEP affihate network 
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sponsored 2,153 undergraduate internships.'^ These have been 
both full-time and part-time internships, in the summer or dur- 
ing the academic year. Part-time internships usually p'^ )vide four 
to fifteen hours of work per week for an aeademie semester or 
year. Exeept for students living in state capitals or in the Wash- 
ington, D.C. area, the part-time internship is almost always with 
a local oflBcial or a party committee. Full-time internships may be 
with any political leader at any governmental level. The level of 
NCEP full-time interns ranged from the White House to town- 
ship managers. The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation of 
Pittsburgh provided most of the money NCEP spent for under- 
graduate internships, and all such internships were arranged and 
supervised through the 20 state and regional NCEP affiliates. 
There have been no national NCEP programs for undergraduates. 

b) Independent Undergraduate Programs and Occasional 
Placements 

In addition to internships sponsored by NCEP affiliates, we 
have pointed out that a number of independent programs place 
students in summer positions (mainly in Congress and other 
Washington offices). Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, and Goucher 
CoUege have such programs, as do Amherst and Williams. From 
time to time the Falk-grantee colleges ^ sponsored internships 
for undergraduates — Grinnell College, The University of North 
Carolina, and Vanderbilt University have done so, for example— 
but in many of the college political education programs sup- 
ported by that Foundation the interns have been graduate stu- 
dents. 

Finally, some undergraduates are placed with political leaders 
directly by their political science professors, or with their profes- 
sors' consent, under circumstances that juscify the name of intern- 
ships. There may be 10 to 20 individual college teachers who 
place a total of 20 to 30 students in such internships caeli year. 

For the rest, what are euphemistically called internships are 
part-time or temporary student jobs in political offices, or more 
likely, in quite routine administrative agencies, On this point 
tlicre is no reason to change the comments expressed in ouf re- 
port to the Falk Foundation in 1962: 

We arc obliged to distinguish the internships vvc 
[NCEP] sponsor from mere summer employment of 
students in governmental jobs. The [annual summer 
White House] seminars — actually lectures to large num- 
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bers of students — were described as being conducted for 
the political interns working for administrative agencies. 
These so-called interns were in fact temporary employ- 
ees, mainly holding lov -level civil service ratings, with 
summer jobs in Wasl ington. Ver>' few seem to have 
been in contact with political decision-makers or to have 
arranged their suinmei* activities with a view to comple- 
menting and enriching their study of politics and gov- 
ernment. Without these elements, the summer employ- 
ment of such students may have been of value to the 
employing aj^encies, financially helpful to the students, 
and even educational in some ways — but hardly to be 
described as political internships in the sense in which 
we regard our own internships. 



c) NCEP and Unaffiliated Graduate Program 

A small number of graduate internships were arranged through 
NCEP affiliates after 1956. Perhaps 5 per cent of the afiiliates* 
2,153 interns (1958 to 1966) were graduate students. Selection 
and assignment, procedures were similar to those employed for 
undergraduate internships. Periods of service tended to be some- 
what longer for graduate interns, stipends proportionately larger, 
and the educational structuring (the integration of the internship 
experience into the students* programs of study — see below) 
more carefully fashioned and supervised. The Rocky Mountain, 
Southern California, and Wisconsin affiliates sponsored a num- 
ber of early and experiment?! graduate internships from 1956 to 



From 1960 to 1966 most NCEP graduate intenis were selected 
and placed under a national program. NCEP Graduate Fellow- 
sliips in State and Local Politics provided five-months full-time 
internships for a total of 107 persons. These internships were 
given in national competition to graduate students in the social 
scienc(3s and to new lawyers in the first year after receiving their 
LL.B. degr cs. Of the 107 Graduate Fellows who ser\'ed from 
1960 to 1j66, 65 were graduate students in political science, of 
whom 42 were Ph.D. candidates and 23 N!,A. candidates; 31 
were new lawyers; three were Ph.D. candidates in economics, 
five were graduate students in history, and three in sociology. 
The 107 Graduate Fellows came from 55 different colleges and 
universities. More than half of the placements were in governors* 
and mayors' offices; few assignments were made with party com- 
mittees or state legislators (see Table 2-1). 



1960. 




Table 2-1 : Placement of NCEP Graduate Fellows 



Year 




; Office Type 




lOTai 






Other State 




Other Local 




Governors 


Officiats 


Mayors 


Officials 




1960 


' 1 


2 


1 


2 


6 


1961 


4 


4 


1 


2 


1 1 


1962 


7 


2 


0 


2 


1 1 


1963 


7 


2 


3 


1 


13 


1964 


4 


5 


3 


1 


13 


1965a 


6 


4 


2 


1 


13 


1965b 


8 


5 , 


5 


4 


22 


(Note: Two Classes 


of Graduate Fellows were 


placed in 1965.) 




1966 


11 


2 


4 


1 


18 


Totals: 


48 


26 


19 


14 


107 



Some universities quite regularly assign a few graduate stu* 
dents to political offices for a summer, a semester, or a full aca- 
demic year. From the University of Arizona, for example, one 
graduate student each semester is assigned to ti;e Washing- 
ton office of one of the Arizona members of Congress. However, 
graduate political internship programs ^re still a rarity in Ameri- 
can universities. More common, as in the case of undergraduates, 
is the occasional placement of a graduate student for a semester 
or year on a part- or full-time basis with a political leader. As yet 
the academic demand for political internships as part of teacher 
or researcher training is negligible to slight. 

d) Ford Foundation Legislative Graduate Internships 

In 1957, five California colleges inaugurated a graduate intern- 
ship program that was in some degree, at the state level, a paral- 
lel program to the APSA Congressional Fellowship program. 
Graduate students in political science and joumahsm and law stu- 
dents were eligible for the ten-month full-time intern;>hip. Interns 
serv(id with state legislative leaders, the state paying one-half 
of the stipend and the Ford Foundation paying the other half 
and all the administrative costs. Eight interns were placed in 
California in 1957-58. Later, similar internships were established 
in ten other states^ and Puerto Rico. Typically, the programs 
were managed by an inter-university committee, or by the state's 
legislative council. It would appear that in an average recent 
)'ear a total of 50 to 60 such state legislative graduate interns 
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were plaecd, with perhaps as many as,3o0 students liaving served 
as interns/in the eleven years in wliich these programs have been 
in existence: " * 

No comprehensive evahiation of the Ford Foundation's legis- 
lative internship program has been undertaken. However, the 
Foundation has reviewed the program several times for its in- 
ternal administrative pur[50scs, and the directors in several of the 
states liave assessed their own programs. Occasionally some of 
the directors have met at professional association meetings; the 
APSA internship evaluation conference in Miami, January 14-16, 
1966, provided a useful summary and review of the program. On 
. the whole it appears that the program has been successful. In 
Slay, 1966, tlic Foundation provided a substantial grant to the 
American Political Science Association to develop guides to pro- 
fessional standards and central administrative coordination for 
the program. The California State Assembly agreed in 1965 to 
assume full costs of thi.s program in their state; since then Illinois 
and Ohio have also agreed to support the continiihtipn of the 
program without Foundation help. 

e) APSA Congressional/ Fellowship Program 

The American Political Science Associations Congressional 
interns ha\'c been drawn entirely from advanced predoctoral and 
early postdoctoral .social scienti.sts, journalists, and lawyers. Their 
assignments in congressional ofTices, under conditions of long 
tenure and high skill-level, have made possible an unparalleled 
opportunity for close study of Congress. The experience of the 
APSA Congressional Fellows should provide much material for 
evaluating the worth of participant-observation for tlie improve- 
ment of teacher competence and political research. 
^In 1965, Everett Cataldo, then of the Ohio State University, 
evaluated the APSA Congressional Fellowship Program. Cataldo, 
liimself a fonner Fellow, sent que.*Jtionnaires to 143 Fellows who 
had served between 1953 and 1965.^^ Among the political scien- 
tists who had been Fellows, about half were beginning college 
teachers (about half of these— or a quarter of the total number 
of political scientists — had the Ph.D. degree), and about half 
were still in graduate school. 

Cataldo found that a majority of the APSA Fellows had had 
no prior practical political e.xpcricnce. The partisan preferences 
among the Congressional Fellows have not been held to be as 
important for that program as they have been for the NCEP 
Graduate and Faculty Fellowships. Nevertheless, a similar pat- 
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tern of partisan distribution apxjears. 'The vast majority of Fel- 
lowsln'p appointments in both the House and the Senate have 
been among Democrats. ... In addition, there is a high concen- 
tration of Fellowsliip appointments among certain members of 
both parties in botli chambers."^ i Later some comparisons will 
be made between Cataldo's data on the APSA program and in- 
fonnation obtained from fonner NCEP Fellows. 

The former APSA Congressional Fellows were "nearly unani- 
mous" in their opinion that the fellowship year was a help to 
thcni professionally, and nearly 90 per cent reported that their 
Washington experiences increased their knowledge of national 
pohtics "considerably" or "very substantially/* An especially grati- 
fying result of the APSA program is the extent to which former 
Fellows are now encouraging or supervising other political in- 
temships: 85 per cent of the respondents said they would recom- 
mend the program 'Very strongly" to other qualified applicants, 
and 30 former Fellows are involved in the direction of other par- 
ticipant-obserwition programs. 

f) Summary of Participation in Political Internship Programs 
1953-1967 

How many political internships were sen'ed by college stu- 
dents or faculty during the period (1953 to 1967) when data 
were gathered for this study? No' completely accurate count is 
possible, but an informal estimate would put the number at 
slightly more than 3,000. Of these, about 2,200 were established 
by NCEP affiliates and the National Center, perhaps 500 by 
colleges and universities in regular programs and ad hoc ar- 
rangements, possibly 300 in the Ford Legislative Internship pro- 
grams, and 161 in the APSA Congressional Fellowship program. 



THE FINANCING OF INTERNSHIPS 

Financial arrangements for political internships vary consider- 
ably. In almost all cases, an educational agency pays some part 
(usually half or more) of the cost. Sometimes the educational 
agency pays the full cost (as with NCEP national graduate and 
faculty internships and APSA congressional internships). A more 
common arrangement is for some of the intern s stipend to be 
supplied by the office in which he serves, A matching contribu- 
tion of one-half the stipend is regarded by some as the optimum, 
with the educational agency paying the full cost of program 



administration: such a division is sought and achieved in the 
Ford legislative internship program. The conventions^ wisdom 
argues on two counts that the political leader ought to make a 
money contribution to the internship: (1) such contributions 
make the educational agency's money go farther, and (2) the 
quality of the experience is improved if the political leader has 
and shows enough commitment to be willing to take part in the 
financing of the internship. The first argument is true on the sur- 
face, but like so many other aspects of the conventional wisdom 
on internships the second point hus not been empirically demon- 
strated. 

In some cases, the contributing official pays his share to the 
educational agency which, in turn, pays the full stipend to the 
intern. NCEP followed such a practice from 1958 to 1967 with 
tlie National Committee Faculty Fellowships. The more usual 
practice, however, is for the educational and political agencies 
to make separate stipend payments to the intem; such was the 
case with NCEP undergraduate interns. 

It had been assumed, before 1965, that for predoctoral political 
internships, tlie part of the stipend paid by the educational 
agency is entirely tax free, and that $300 a month is tax free for 
postdoctoral internships. That part of the stipend paid by the 
political office has always been regarded as taxable, however. 
Where interns have reported their income using the above for- 
mula there are no known cases of subsequent demand for pay- 
ment by the Internal Revenue Service. But when clarifications 
or ruHngs have been sought IRS has held that where part of the 
stxpeml w paid by the political office (and thus taxable), the rest 
of the stiperul is also taxable even though paid by the educational 
agency. NCEP received such a ruling in 1965; it was held tlien 
that the educational institutions stipend payments to under- 
graduate interns were taxable income for the students. No rulings 
have been sought or received regarding the taxability of stipends 
received wholly from the educational agency, and we continue 
to beheve that such grants are tax free to predoctoral students 
and that $300 a month is tax free to postdoctoral interns. 
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POLITICAL 
INTERNSHIPS: 
HOW? 

There is no handbook to good internship administration. The ' 
lack of such a manual may be, in part, a reflection of an anti- 
"administration" bias by the internship managers who think of 
themselves as having keen "political" skills not reducible to ad- 
ministrative rules. More likely, however, no one has written an 
internship manual because none of the still-ver>'-few people who 
have had the requisite esperience has also had the time and will 
to do so. Certainly the need for an internship managers guide 
has been recognized. Some beginnings and first approximations 
to such a manual have been made. The best of these, and one 
from which portions of this chapter are borrowed, is Sidney 
Wise's "The Administration of an Internship Program," a paper 
prepared for the APSA Internship Evaluation Conference, April 
16, 1965.1 



GENERAL RULES AND GENERAL* PERSPECTIVE 

There are four general rules for good internship administration: 
1. The managers must have extensive advance knowledge of 
the pohtical environment in which the intern is to be placed. This 
means that the internship manager(s) should know in consider- 
able detail tho persons, and coalitions of groups and group 
leaders, who are the actors in and about the offices to whieh the 
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intern is to be assigned. The recent political history of the oflBce 
and/or political principal, the factional disputes within the party 
and immediate political '*powcr structure'* of the office or candi- 
date, and the major **issues" (broadly defined) of the moment, 
must be generally understood if the assignment is to be produc- 
tive for both intern and principal. 

2. There should be clear advance understanding of the general 
responsibilities and expectations of the intern and political princi- 
pal (or the principaFs agent — e.g., the Administrative Assistant 
to the governor or congressman). The intern should know clearly 
when and to wiiom he is to report, and what his general role 
may be. While the need for flexibihty and trial-and-error is ob- 
viously important, attention to simple matters, such as who the 
intern's immediate on-the-job supervisor is to be, will greatly 
facilitate orientation and minimize confusion in tlic first few days. 

3. During the internship period, there should^ be regular 
super\'ision of tlic intern by the academic manager. "Regular" 
need not be daily, of course, but periodic (at least once a week), 
direct communication between intern and academic supervisor 
should be provided for. Even more important than fi.xed visits 
or telephone conversations, both of which are common and nec- 
essary, is the provision for ready channels of communication be- 
tween intern and academic supers'isor. Generally, supers'ision 
means (a) providing aid to tlie intern in the mechanics of the 
internship (financing, hours, oflBce roles, etc.), and (b) maintain- 
ing the scn.se of tlie experience's ocademic relevance during the 
internship. 

4. Finally, the ideal general rules of internship management 
require that the ultimate control of the enterprise should remain 
in the hands of the academic manager^ This means that, in the 
extreme case, the academic manager should decide (in consulta- 
tion with the intern and the political principal) whether to ter- 
minate or drastically change an assignment. 

Let it be admitted that the^e rules are a counsel of perfection. 
They are a statement of the ideal case. And ideal cases are never 
, achieved in practice. The application of these general rules and 
perspectives will vary quite widely in real cases and depend at 
bottom on the political and interpersonal sensitivities of the par- 
ticipants. 

The success of the intern, as an intern, will depend generally 
on his emotional stability and security more than on his intelli- 
g*noe as measured by I.Q. or academic achievement tests; it will 
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depend more on his energy, tact, and sense of political curiosity, 
than on his prior experience in political activity. But if he has all 
of these — stability, intelligence, energy, tact, curiosity, and ex- 
perience—he can hardly fail. 

The success of the internship, beyond those qualities that 
relate directly to the intern, depend also on the political princi- 
pal involved. The politician with whom the intern serves must 
have, most importantly, an appreciation of the educational nature 
of the internship. This is the without which nothing. He must 
be willing and able to create an atmosphere of welcome for the 
intern and, beyond that, a sense of involvement and commitment 
on the part of tlie intern. He should be busy enough to provide 
real work, not make work, for the intern — but not so busy as to 
be remote or inaccessible. We do not expec^ any poUtician to 
compromise his career, or his staff relationships, or the issues 
in which he has a stake, to the internship arrangement. Unless 
the internship has practical value for him it ought not to be un- 
dertaken. But, his advantages being assured, he has a responsi- 
bility also to create an environment advantageous to the intern. 

The pohtician must be willing to see his participation, at least 
in some measure, as a contribution to the intern's education; he 
must not sec it primarily, or even mainly, as a way of getting 
inexpensive help. Congressman Herman Toll (D.-Penn.), with 
this perspective, met with his interns every Monday morning, 
reviewed their work, and assigned projects. Senator Paul Douglas 
had students writing research and position papers, and met with 
them in informal seminars to discuss their work. Senator Hugh 
Scott rotated his summer interns from one part of his oflBce to 
another so they could get a feel for the variety of work, and so 
they could exchange experiences and reactions among themselves. 



PERIODS OF INTERNSHIPS 

In length and timing of internships, two distinct patterns have 
been developed. There are, first, part-time internships^in which 
the students serve a stipulated number of hours; per week or 
month or academic semester, in the assigned political office. Each 
such assignment is taUored to suit tlie individual needs of the 
intern and to fit into his academic and personal schedule. In 
many cases, the part-time internships are related to courses being 
taken by the students during the semester or year of the intern- 
ships. Political parties, local government, public administration, 
legislature courses supply most of the interns who serve on a 



part-time basis. A typical arrangement might call for eight to ten 
hours a week, for a semester-long period of 14 to 16 weeks, in 
the oflBce of the cooperating political leader; such an intern might 
receive a stipend of $150. 

The second type of internship is a full-time assignment to a 
political ofiBce. Most full-time internships are ser\^ed during the 
summer, ordinarily for an eight or ten week period (although six 
or twelve week summer internships may also be arranged). A 
few colleges and/ or regional internship programs support full- 
time internships during one of the semesters, trimesters, or quar- 
ters of the academic year; the student interns in all such cases 
receive course credit for the internship experience. Many, but 
not all, of the summer full-time and academic-year part-time in- 
terns also receive credit for the internships as part of their course 
work. Occasionally an internship will provide both part-time and 
full-time experience, as when a student serves full-time during 
the summer and then continues on a part-time basis during a fall 
election campaign. The timing of the internships is deliberately 
kept flexible to take advantage of unpredictable or ad hoc op- 
portunities that arise at the local or state levels. 



OFFICES TO WHICH INTERNS ARE ASSIGNED 

We have seen that some political internship programs, especially 
the graduate and faculty programs financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion, have limited assignment to designated oflBces. The congres- 
sional and state legislative graduate internships were so re- 
stricted, as were the NCEP Graduate and Faculty* Fellowships 
(tliough the range in the latter was very broad). 

At the undergraduate level, and in those programs supported 
by the .Falk Foundation, the NCEP aflShates and independent 
college internships had almost complete freedom in choosing po- 
litical oflBces for intern assignment. Table 3-1 shows the political 
offices served in by undergraduate NCEP interns during the sum- 
mers and academic years from June 1958 to September 1966. 

In the table, "candidates" refers to internships with non-in- 
cumbents who are candidates. These are always campaign in- 
ternships, of course. Internships with the other listed groups or 
oflScials may or may not involve the students in campaigns. A 
very large share of the congressional internships are full-time in 
Washington, but some are full- or part-time in district offices. 
Local officials are most often mayors and city managers, but a 
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Table 3*1 : Offices in Which NCEP Undergraduate 
Interns Served^ June T958 to September 1966 



Office Type 


Academic Year 


Summer 


Total 


Candidates 


178 


94 


272 


Congressmen 


109 


402 


571 


Conventions 


66 




66 


Interest Groups 


53 


53 


106 


Local Officials 


176 


115 


291 


Party Commitfees 


184 


358 


542 


State Executives 


40 


60 


100 


State Legislators 


250 


15 


265 


TotalD 


1056 


1097 


2J53 



wide range of offices have liad interns. State executives are most 
often governors, but there again tlie variety of assignments is 
large. 

Table 3-1 reveals the cumulative effects of NCEPs long tenn 
bias in favor of student involvement with political parties and 
candidacies. The **citizensliip training*' elements in the original 
CCH (as distinguished from the general liberal education or re- 
search elements) presupposed emphasis on activity in political 
parties. Intemsliips evolved out of the occasional participation 
of students in campaigns under professorial encouragement or 
supervision. The relatively early development of congressional 
internships is probably a consequence of (a) the attraction of 
Washington, D.C., (b) the fact that Congress of recent years has 
been in session during most of the students' summer vacation 
period (wliile other political agencies tend to be less active in 
midsummer), and (c) congressional staff allowances that make 
matching payments somewhat easier than they may be for party 
officers and candidates. 



THE SELECTION PROCESS FOR UNDERGRADUATE INTERNS 

Because of tlie educational nature of internships, those who apply 
for and receive internships must work through tlieir professor of 
political science or the political scientists who are the program 
directors. The program leaders decide how many and what types 
of internships to award in any year. Announcements of the 
awards are made throughout the program area and applications 
are accepted by the director and tlie faculty members cooperating 
with him. Before a certain deadline, these applications are 
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screened by the director and a committee of political scientists. 
Tlie number of awards will depend on the quality of the appli- 
cants, the number of participating political ofiBcials, and the 
amount of money budgeted for undergraduate internships. In- 
terns are selected on the basis of intellectual excellence and 
promise, leadership ability, and demonstrated interest in politics. 
Experience has shown that undergraduates, who are selected as 
political interns arc better than average students, on the whole, 
but not the very top academic scliolars. They tend to be B or B-}- 
students, as is indicated in our Oregon sample (see chapter 6), 
but many go on to law school and graduate work ( see chapter 4) . 

Students who receive internships may be asked for suggestions 
of political, offices in which they would like to serve. Typically, 
however, the director and his colleagues make the initial con- 
tacts with various office holders at tlie local, state, and congres- 
sional levels to determine how many interns can be placed, in 
what offices, and the nature of the possible assignments. Taking 
all these matters in consideration, tlie tentative assignment is 
discussed with both the intern and the political official. If the 
arrangement appears to be mutually agreeable, the prospective 
intern is interviewed by the official and his staff. Once that is 
completed satisfactorily the assignment is confirmed by the di- 
rector, the political officer, and the student. _ 

If, for some reason, the assignment to an oifice does not seem 
to be feasibleTthe entire process is begun again for that student 
intern. Eventually placements are arranged for all interns, and 
at the appointed time the student joins the office staff of the 
politician. 

The foregoing general description of the selection and place- 
ment of undergraduate interns is, of course, a composite of real 
procedures that vary quite widely from time to time and from 
place to place. Professor Wise's description of what he calls "the 
mechanics** of the Pennsylvania inteniships, one of the earliest 
and the largest NCEP congressional programs, provides some de- 
tails and specificity to the tasks of choosing and assigning interns. 
In late November of each year, flyers and applica- 
tion blanks are distributed in quantity to campus ad- 
visers. Press releases are sent to campus newspapers as 
insurance. 

^ Each spring the Director visits the offices of those 
Pennsylvania congressmen who have participated in the 
program or who are likely to participate. Informal dis- 
cussions take place with administrative assistants (oc- 
casionally the Member) and an attempt is made to dis- 
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cuss their most recent intern or the program in general. 
These visits are most helpful in that they increase the 
likelihood of getting attention from future letters. 

They are also important because they keep the pro- 
gram visible. Ever)' congressman is receiving a great 
deal of mail from college students anxious to spend a 
summer in Washington. I have advised congressmen to 
devise a forni letter describing PCEP and urging the 
student to write to PCEP. This procedure is welcomed 
by many Members in that it prevents them from having 
to say no to constituents. It abo assists PCEP by keeping 
its role before the Member, reminding him that should 
he accept an intern much of the screening will have 
been done and the notes of rejection will go out on an 
alien letterhead. 

As completed applications arrive they are separated 
by party and congressional district. Where there are 
several from the same district they are ranked. (There 
are about 20 students each year whose first choice is the 
U.S. senator of their party.) 

The late spring visit to Washington casts the Director 
in tlie role of a peddler. The A.A.'s are given two or 
tliree applications to look over and advised that an in- 
tern can triple the output of the oflSce and guarantee 
peqjetual reelection. If these blandishments succeed, 
tliey are followed by a request for a 50 per cent contri- 
bution to the stipend. While some flexibility is main- 
tained, the match takes place in. most instances. 

It is important to note that the Director does not have 
X internships merely waiting for the best applicant. Of 
the entire Pennsylvania congressional delegation of 29 
only two House members and the United States Sen- 
ators are completely committed to the program. The re- 
mainder must be dealt witli in great detail every year. 

The procedure for non-Pennsylvania students differs 
considerably. If the student's application is worthy, he is 
urged to contact his congressman with the details of the 
program and some assurance that PCEP will cooperate. 
Where the student receives encouragement, a follow-up 
is made by the Director, either by mail or, if possible, in 
person. 

Shifting much of the responsibility to the student is 
not without attendant comphcations, yet if the right stu- 
dent is urged to undertake this chore it may well demon- 
strate the extent of his interest, and perhaps* abilities. 
As a practical matter, it is simply not feasible for the 
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Director to deal with the problem of out-of-state stu- 
dents^more eflBciently. 

Through correspondence and occasional visits, the Di- 
rector also has established an informal xmderstanding 
with the chairmen of the Democratic and Republican 
state committees. If there are good applicants, the likeli- 
hood of an appointment with a matching arrangement 
is excellent. 

"Local internships** is a rubric for a wide range of ad 
hoc situations. Here are the internships with county 
chairmen, local oflBceholders, individual candidates for 
office, and citizens groups. These internships are usually 
very valuable political experiences, but the initiative 
must come primarily from campus advisers and students. 

Once the internship arrangements have been com- ^, 
pleted, press releases are sent to newspapers in the in- 
terns* homes and college communities. 

SUPERVISION OF INTERNS 

The ideal arrangement between the intern and his academic 
supervisor is one in which the supervisor is close enough to be 
both personally and intellectually helpful on short notice, but 
distant enough not to intrude on the relationships that grow up 
between the intern and his principal and/or office colleagues; 

The academic management of political interns should be seen 
in the context of a set of mutually interdependent objectives and 
roles that are held and played by the intern, the politician, 2 and 
the supervisor. A schematic representation of these objectives and 
roles is attempted in Figure 3-1. 

It is the faculty supervisors special responsibility to help the 
intern see how his experience may contribute to his intellectual 
development as a person, as a citizen, and as a social scientist: 
as a person, to his genc^ral maturity, his capacity to observe 
accurately, and his capacity to make judgments; as a citizen, to 
his further appreciation of the possibihties and limitations of in- 
dividual involvement in the democratic polity; and as a social sci- 
ientist, to his abihty to record (in his mind or on paper) events 
and information, to categorize and distinguish such data, and to 
make generalizations based on that evidence. 

It is the further responsibility of the supervisor, for and with 
the intern, to relate the internship experience to the more tra- 
ditional courses and curriculum that the student has had or will 
have on campus. This requires that the supervisor think of tlie 
internship as an experience within the context of, and comple- 
"^0^^nry to, the developmental sequence of courses in American 
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Figure 3-1 : Relationships Among Supervisor, 
Politician, and Intern 
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politics and political theory. The internship ought not to be, as 
it often is, a more-or-less haphazard interlude during tlie col- 
lege years — although it is admittedly far from clear, as yet, what 
courses or related field research ought to be taken before, or 
after, or concurrently with, an internship. These matters — what 
I have called the "educational structuring" of the internship — 
must depend somewhat on tlie tijning, locale, and personal re- 
lationships of the internship, but the academic relevance of the 
whole enterprise must be a constant concern to the supervisor. 

The nature and amount of supervision will depend in part on 
how well prepared the interns are for their experience. If all 
come from the same college, and have had formal courses and/ 
or internship orientation sessions with the supervising faculty 
member ( which the Holyoke, Wellesley, and Williams' programs 
provide), they may have considerable knowledge and confidence 
about tlieir prospective experience. In the NCEP programs, 
where the interns were drawn from many colleges and almost 
alwayp were strangers to each other, the opportunity for joint 
preparation does not exist. Some program directors have been 
able to bring their interns together for a meeting at the begin- 
ninir of the internship period. But little beyond the simplest 



ground rules and management procedures can be dealt with at 
such meetings, and they cannot be called "preparation" in any 
larger sense. 

Mimeographed memoranda or interns* guides are used by 
some academic managers. These will typically state the objec- 
tives of the program in general terms, gi\'e notice of the meet- 
ings and communications the interns are to attend, offer some 
elementary advice on how to get along in the oiBBce, and give the 
students some idea of the reports that will be demanded of them 
at the end of their internships. 

The political principal, too, has an obligation to think of him- 
self as a supervisor of the intern. His responsibilities are not, of 
course, those that directly relate the internship experience to 
[ho wider -framework of the interns education in politics — al- 
though many politicians are capable of systematic reflection and 
reference of their activities to the more general consideration of 
representation in the democratic poUty, and some of them, it 
must be conceded, are of greater help than college professors in 
this respect. For the most part, however, the pohtician's super- 
vision requires that he know in a general way what the intern 
is doing from day to day, that he set and maintain a tone of ac- 
ceptance of the intern as a regular member of the office staff, 
and that he be alert to possibilities for giving the intern varied 
representati\x^ staff tasks during the internship period. This 
means that the politician must make an effort to assess the skill 
and learning capacities of the intern early during the period of 
assignment; that assessment, qualified as more evidence of the 
intern's abilities may make necessary, should form the basis for 
the tasks given the intern. In a sense, what we expect from the 
politician is the same sensitivity any good employer would give 
his workman, pltts the extra realization that the intern is a learner 
with only a limited time to maximize his learning. Therefore, the 
politician should be self-conscious about his role as cle facto 
teacher, by pointing out relevarices of his political activity to 
other political activity in the environment, We find, perhaps 
hot surprisingly, that politicians like to be teachers in this way, 
and much informal (and important) learning takes place in the 
/nterstices of the poUtical day. 

The intern, for his part, owes the politician his loyalties, his 
energies, and a good share (but not all) of his sacred honor. 
The intern owes his principal respect as a man and as a public 
figure — and where that respect is lost the internship should be 
terminated. The danger in practice, however, has turned out not 



to be the intern's loss of respect for his principal so much as the 
intern s uncritical acceptance of his principal's political "image" 
and behavior. 

The anthropologists talk about the dangers of ''going native" 
in the field. The political interns — especially those who have most 
enthusiasm and least experience in pohtics (i.e., precisely tliose 
young men and women who, on the other counts, are ideal in- 
terns) — are probably in more danger of going native than is the 
anthropologist in the primitive community. I will later have 
more to say on the dangers of overcommitment, but here note 
only that effective antidotes to going native cannot be expected 
to come from the pohtician and his supporters; they must be 
provided by the other group associations of t}ie intern, and 
especially by the regular contact of intern and academic super- 
visor imder conditions that have at least some of the clinical de- 
tachment of the seminar, the laboratory, or the academic class- 
room. . 

Though some moderation and balance must be kept by way 
of maintaining the critical faculties of the intern tow - d his 
principal, there can never he any circumstances under which the 
intern is expected or allowed to divtdge political confidences 
given him in his capacity as intern and staff member. I do not 
wish to give the impression that this is a serious problem in 
practice. There have been, very few instances in which this ele- 
mentary concept of pohtical trust has been violated by interns. 

But the confidentiality question is a vital one for the relations 
between the political and academic worlds. As participant-ob- 
servation becomes increasingly a device to be used by political 
research, as well as for the education of the intern alone, the 
problem becomes more salient. As scholars we wish not only to 
understand pohtical phenomena, including personal political be- 
havior, but also to contribute to a general understanding of poli- 
tics. Some aspects of pohtics, such as campaign finance, patron- 
age, and coalition-building for legislative votes, are often as per- 
sonal and confidential in their essence as the understanding of 
them is important for the more general understanding of the 
political process or of policy outcomes. For the scholar, the 
confidentiahty question has real meaning. He may "know for 
sure" only if he assumes the participant's role, but that role and 
that certain knowledge may prevent his teUing anyone — ever, or 
at least for some time. Information given in trust should never be 
divulged for the sake of scholarship alone — and I should say, 
^enerally, never for any purpose unless grave public damage 



might be done by withholding it. That interns, especially, should 
be taught the importance of confidentiality is dear both because 
of the ethical considerations, and because a confidence betrayed 
by one intern is hkely to close the doors to future interns with 
the politicians involved. Where the love, initially, is by no means 
total, it is an especially serious matter to kiss and tell. 



REPORTS 

Interns should be required to give an accounting of their intern- 
ships, both descriptive and analytic. The ideal reporting system 
is one in which oral and written pccounts. short and timely, can 
be made part of regular conversations (seminars, discussions) 
between intem(s) and academic supervisor, with a longer sum- 
mary analysis at the end. Some of the state graduate legislative 
internship programs and a few undergraduate programs (e.g.. 
North Carolina CEPs legislative internships in 1965) have ap- 
proximated the ideal. Other programs, such as the University 
of Maine and the Ball State spring congressional internships, 
have required several short reports, weekly or bi-weekly, that 
can be criticized by the academic managers while there is still 
time to be helpful before the internship is over. 

The interns should be encouraged, even -required, to keep a 
daily record — a diary, if you like — of the events related to their 
internships. Nothing is easier said or harder to do. For six years, 
through eight classes of NCEP Graduate Fellows, with 107 per- 
sons; we recommended, cajoled, threatened, and pleaded for 
them to keep a daily diary. Perhaps a half dozen did so, and 
maybe 20 more kept sporadic but fairly frequent diary notes to 
themselves. With two classes, totalling perhaps 35 Fellows, we 
sought to establish a regular system of reviewing their diaries 
(with the understanding that they were not to submit confiden- 
tial material to us). It was all very discouraging, and makes me 
believe that even under the best of circumstances interns are not 
likely to keep good daily records. Paradoxically and unfortu- 
nately, those who are most heavily and responsibly involved in 
the work of their office are those who, because of the pressure of 
time and fatigue, find it most difficult to keep a daily record. 

Yet the recommendation to^keep a diary should be pressed 
upon the intern. In the end any day-by-day records are bound 
to be helpful in reviewing and assessing the experience, and in 
preparing a final report. ' 

O '"he final report should be more than a dreary description of 
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the office routine, and more than an enthusiastic account of the 
day when the President or the presidential candidate came to 
town for a testimonial dinner. It is common, but by no means a 
majority practice, for program directors to withhold part of the 
interns' stipends until the final reports are in. The practice, as 
Professor Wise points out, is only partially effective. 

Few students have failed to submit reports, but fewer 
still are worth reading. It is quite depressing to read 
a tedious essay while recalHng the author as a bright 
young man who perceived a great deal in a thoroughly 
enjoyable internship. I recall one of my own students 
whose report gave me a half hour of ennui but who 
wrote a paper in a parties course that was first rate, one 
he could never have written without his Washington 
experience. ... I would not want to have the program 
evaluated by the internship reports. 

I have said before that good academic supervision of political 
internships takes knowledge, sensitivity, and time. All these 
qualities must be in evidence before, during, and after the in- 
ternship. Report writing requires supervision, and the good ad- 
ministrator suggests to his interns ways to improve their own 
stock-taking of their experiences. The academic intern manager 
has to know what to ask his interns to think about, from the 
concrete experiences of their internships, and how to help his 
interns place their experiences in a larger framework of process 
and conception. 

Among our files is a copy of a letter written by Professor 
Edward Janosik to one of his interns in December 1960, when he 
returned a report to the intern for revisions. Janosik's knowl- 
edge, patience, and teaching standards (and skills) are apparent: 

... I am returning it [the report] to you to see if you 
can submit something of greater substance and with a 
more specific nature. , 

. . . you note the great interest Senator 
took in you as indicated by his willingness to counsel 
and advise you in your work. Would it be possible for 
you to be more specific here? .... The growth of power 

in County for example occurs to me as a 

topic that he might have discussed with you. Perhaps 
you felt it inadvisable to record all of his comments be- 
cause some of them might have been of a very private 
nature, but this would not preclude your giving me a 
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better idea of the intimate views he gave you of 

County politics. 

Who else did you work with? What kind of people 
were they? How did you evaluate tliem? Were they pri- 
marily idealistically motivated? Did the Kennedy candi- 
dacy attract a new or different group of workers to the 
Democratic Party? Was his ability to attract new work- 
ers as great as that of Alfred Smith or Franklin D. 
Roosevelt? What role did voluiHeers as distinct from 
more professional party workers play in the campaign? 
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WHERE ARE THEY 
NOW AND WHAT 
ARE THEY DOING? 



All educational programs are designed to make a difference, to 
have consequences t:v.t are observable, and to impnwe the hu- 
man condition according to some values and some aiteria. That 
being so, the toughest question that oiu be acked a})Out any cd- 
cational program is: What difference does it make? 

This question — the so-what question — was asked us directly 
and indirectly many times during the life of CCH-NCEP, For 
years we evaded answering the question by saying, logically 
enough, it is too early to tell. Eventually, however, the "too 
early" response loses some of its effectiveness — ^like the infant- 
industry arguments on tariffs applied to corporate giants. There 
comes a time when it is not too early. 

In the case of political internships the so-what question takes 
the form of: Where Ajc They Now And What Are They joing? 
When it becomes clear that they must be someplace and must be 
doing something it is not too early to tell. Then it is time to tell, 
. But first we have to find out. 



SURVEY DESIGN 

In the late summer and the fall of 1965 we collected as many 
of the names and current addresses of former CCH-NCEP in- 
terns as was possible. We decided not to seek information about 
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the 1964-63 interns (for them it was still too early to tell), and 
our universe became all those persons who had received intern- 
ships from 1956 to 1964. Data were also gathered on another 
group of undergraduate interns, to be described later, but the 
major effort of the sur\'ey was on interns who had been directly 
associated with the CCH-NCEP network. 

There had been a total of 1,523 CCH-NCEP interns between 
June 1, 1958 and August 31, 1964. We do not have accurate 
totals for internships sponsored by aflBliates before the summer 
of 1958, but we were able to obtain a few names and current 
addresses of interns who served between June, 1956 and June, 
1958; returns from some of these persons are included in the 
data that follow. 

The Pennsylvania interns of 1961, 1962, 1963, and 1964 were 
separated from the larger group and matched with an equal 
number of Pennsylvania students who had unsuccessfully ap- 
plied for internships in those years. This subsample of Pennsyl- 
vanians, and the information about them, is described in Chap- 
ter 5, 

Questionnaires were also sent to all former Williams College 
students who were associated with the Mead Political Internship 
program of that institution from 1957 to 1964. The Williams in- 
ternships are separately financed and administered by that Col- 
lege; in some ways they are like NCEP internships, but they are 
all summer internships in Wfishington, about a quarter in federal 
agencies. Names and current addresses of the Williams interns 
were obtained from Professor MacAlister Brown, director of that 
program. Data from this subgroup are separately analyzed in 
this chapter, and comparisons are made where possible. 

Excluding the Williams-Mead interns and the Pennsylvania 
CEP interns of 1961-64, a total of 549 questionnaires were 
mailed, with stamped return addresses, in early fall of 1965. 

Of the 549 questionnaires mailed 37 were returned by the Post 
Office as undeliverable, Second notices, each with another copy 
of the quc'Stioimairc. were mailed to those who had not re- 
sponded to the first after two months; in some cases third notices 
were sent. As of May 1, 1966, a total of 269 usable returns had 
been received. These are the general former interns to whom the 
following aggregated data applies. The return rate, as can be 
seen, is 52.3 per cent of those addressees who presumably re- 
ceived at least one copy of the questionnaire. 
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RETURNS 



Those wlio returned our quoL'-ionnaire were not a representative 
sample of all who had been CCH-NCEP interns. As Table 4-1 
shows, a disproportionate number of our respondents were 
former congressional interns. The political party internships and 
internships with local officials (mayors, councilmen, county of- 
ficers, etc.) were seriously under-represented among our respond- 
ents. 

Table 4-1: Offices in which CCH-NCEP Interns 
Served from 1958 to 1964, and Distribution of Former 
Interns in 1966 Sample 





Internships 


Served 


Questionnaires Returned 




Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Candidates 


223 


14.6 


35 


13.0 


Congressmen 


333 


21.9 


102 


37.9 


Conventions* 


66 


4.3 






Interest Groups 


87 


5.7 


14 


5.2 


Local Officials 


166 


10.9 


10 


3:7 


Party Committees 


415 


27.2 


47 


17.5 


Stats Executives 


66 


4.3 


6 


2.2 


State Legislators 


167 


10.9 


33 


12.3 


Federal Agencies* * 






22 


8.1 


Totals 


1,523 


99.8 


269 


99.8 



®The conventions intern.sliip wa.s a .spjcial program of the Minnesota af- 
filiate; no current addre.s.se.s of these interns* were availaljle and they were 
excluded from the mailings. 

**Seventeen of these interns were Wellesley .students who had been given 
.small awards ($100 or $150) to allow them to participate in the Wellesley 
program. The other five were placed by our affiliates -in such places as the 
W'hite House and AID and USIA Congressional relations offices. 

Note should be taken of the bias that may have been intro- 
duced into these data by tlie over-representation of former con- 
gressional interns in our sample. The congressional internship 
seems to have been the most desirable of the various assignment 
possibilities (although, as Table 4-1 shows, more interns served 
with party committees, as was consistent with early pohcy on in- 
ternship placement). The congressional internships were clearly 
more dramatic experiences for the interns generally, and the 
former congressional interns may have been more strongly moti- 
vated by their recollections and sense of gratitude to roturn-our 
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questionnaire than were those who served in less lofty or less 
visible political units. 

There is some evidence of a pro-internship bias in these data 
because of the over-representation of former congressional in- 
terns. As we shall see later, the former interns were asked if 
their internships met their expectation. Forty-five of the 264 re- 
spondents who answered tliat question said that their internships 
had tiot met their expectations. If dissatisfactions had been 
equally distributed among all interns regardless of their assign- 
ments, we would expect 17 of the dissatisfied persons to have 
been former congressional interns. In fact only eleven of the dis- 
satisfied respondents had been on Capitol Hill. The over-repre- 
sentation of former congressional interns may have introduced 
some distortion, tlien, of the true attitudes of all former interns. 
The distortion is probably slight, but the reader is warned 

Tlie over-representation of congressional interns is reflected 
also in tlie number of summer, as distinguislied from academic- 
year, interns in our sample. Here again the summer interns (35 
per cent of whom were congressional interns, almost all full- 
time) had a disproportionately higher return rate. The data are 
sliown in Table 4-2. 

Table 4-2: Summer and Academic-Year 
Interns, All NCEP-Sponsored 1958-1964, 
And Respondents to 1966 Survey- 

All NCEP 1966 Survey 

Interns 1958-64 Respondents 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cenf 



Summer 



Full-time 


• 




176 


65.4 


Part-time 






8 


2.9 


Total 


748 


49.1 


183 


68.0 


Academic- Year 










Full-time 






14 


5.2 


Part-time 






71 


26.4 


Total 


775 


50.9 


86 


32.0 



•Data not available, hut the percentages are probably about 90-10 full-time 
in the summer and 85-15 part-time during the academic year. 



Of our respondents 135 were woniQii and 134 were men. The 
almost equal division is not an accurate reflection of the sex 
division among all 1,523 CCH-NCEP interns between June, 



1958 and August, 1964. The extraordinarily heavy rate of return 
from former Wellesley interns contributed to the unrepresenta- 
tive number of female respondents. It may be, also, that women 
are more likely to return mail questionnaires — although there is 
no clear-cut evidence for this in the literature of survey research. 

At any rate, if we exclude the Wellesley interns for a moment^ 
the percentage of males to females is 57' to 43 — and my impression 
is that that ratio may be fairly close to the historical division of 
men and women among all 1,523 CCH-NCEP interns from 1958 
to 1964. I would have said, in round figures, that tiie division 
was about 60-40. 

Most of the respondents served their internship when they 
were college seniors — that is, either during the summer before 
their senior year or during their senior year. There were 166 
(61.8 per cent) in that group. Juniors (either the summer before 
or during their junior year) comprised 65 (241 per cent) of the 
respondents. Fourteen (5.1 per cent) were sophomores, and four 
students ( 1.5 per cent) served their internships during their 
freshman year. Eleven (4.1 per cent) were enrolled as graduate 
students at the time of their internships, and nine persons (3,3 
per cent) interned' in the summer after their senior year but 
without being enrolled at the time for graduate school. The sum- 
mary finding here is that about 86 per cent of our aflBliate-spbn- 
sored political internships were awarded to juniors and seniors. 

The data also indicate that a decided majority (157 or 58.3 
per cent) of our former interns were political science majors. 
Another 69 interns (25.7 per cent) majored in one of the other 
social sciences (history, being included here), and 42 former 
interns had majors outside of the social sciences. That only 15.2 
per cent of the former interns had non-social science majors is 
an* indication of a sharp — and perhaps unfortunate — selectivity 
in the recruitment processes. No doubt many more political sci- 
ence majors than other majors have an interest in political activ- 
ity, but it is probably also true that many students who might 
have been interns were not reached because tlieir college studies 
did not bring them into contact with our campus directors or 
other interns. So, from the point of view of recruiting and en- 
couraging citizen-politicians, we may regret not having had 
more interns from outside the political and social sciences. From 
another point of view, however, that of bringing the learning 
and teaching of politics closer to the practice of politics, it may 
be fortunate that our interns were political scientists. Many of 
iir former, interns, being political scientists, will someday teach 



political science (a few already do), and their internships will 
have, we believe, a specially important multiplier effect on po- 
litical education in the colleges. 

PARTISANSHIP: THEN AND NOW 

Unfortunately, we do not have cumulative data on the partisan- 
ship of all the political leaders with whom our interns served, or 
on the party preferences of all former interns. From the informa- 
tion we have collected, both statistical and impressionistic, it is 
fair to say that slightly more than half of the interns who ex- 
pressed partisan preferences were Democrats — although there 
have been periods, of course, when more Republicans than Dem- 
ocrats were chosen (as in the summer of 19C'3, when, of the 106 
partisanly-elected offices in which interns serv^sd, 49 were Demo- 
cratic and 57 were Republican). The respondents to our 1966 
survey, as Table 4-3 shows, were 55 per cent Democratic and 
45 per cent Republican (of those who reported tlieir party affilia- 
tion at the time of tlie internship)'. That division is probably very 
close to the actual division of partisans among all 2',153 interns 
from 1958 to 1966.1 



Table 4*3: Party Preference of Interns, 
at Time of Internships and 1965-66 





At Time of 










internships 


1965-66 


Net Changes 




Number 


Per Cent Number 


Per Cent Number Per Cent 


Democratic 


137 


50.9 


146 


54.3 


+ 9 + 6.6 


Republican 


114 


42.4 


95 


35.3 


-19 -16.7 


Independenf, 












OJher, or No 












Response 


IB 


6.7 


28. 


10.4 


-flO +55.6 


Totals 


269 


100.0 


269 


100.0 





While we have no intention of commenting generally on 
American party politics in this evaluation, the probable mean- 
ing of Table 4-3 cannot be overlooked. The candidacy of Sena- 
tor Goldwater in 1964 appears to have taken its toll among 
young college-educated Republican activitists. Out of 114 Re^ 
publican college interns in the period 1956-65, 19 do not now^ 
regard themselves as Republicans. Apparently, most of these 
young people now think of themselves as independents (or de- 



clinc to state a preference) rather than as Democratic converts 
*=an outcome tliat is consistent witli social science research on 
attitude chwinge under conditions of cross-pressure. 

There are, of course, no uniform patterns of char.ge among 
the former interns who switched from Republican to Democratic 
or independent preferences-There were some, like the Iowa in- 
tern in tlie summer of 1961 w])0 liad been a nominal but not 
active RcpubHcan, who found the Democratic party generally 
more comfortable and thereafter became a nominal but not active 
Democrat. But, among the switchers, there were more like 
another Republican intern of 1991 who, as a law student in 1964, 
debated against his former party friends. The most common type 
of Republi can-to- Democratic switcher seems to have shared the 
experience of the intern who wrote on his questionnaire: "At 
tlie time of iny intemsliip I was a liberal Republican. Between 
1961 and 1964 the right wing conservative element gained con- 
trol of the organization. This, and a shift to a more 
liberal orientation personally, resulted in my becoming a Demo- 
crat." 

In one case a Republican, placed with a Democratic U.S. 
senator in the VVellesloy program (wc usually match intern and 
politician), reported that hcr internship resulted in her ""bccom- 
[ing] an active Democrat instead of an active Republican." 

Conversely, there were only three former interns who SNs itched 
from Democratic to Republican affiliation. All three were VVeUes- 
ley interns — two of whom, interesting enough, had worked for 
Democratic party committees on their internship. Two of the 
three liad married since their internship, though it is not clear 
whether they married Republicans; and not one of them had 
become an active Republicafi as of the time when they answered 
the questionnaire, 



PRESENT OCCUPATIONS OF FORN\£R INTERNS 

i » 

As Table 4-4 shows, in 1965-66 many former interns were still 
students in graduate schools and law schools. Over 30 per cent of 
our respondents in 1965-66 listed their occupation as graduate 
student, Among the 86 respondents who so described themselves 
there was one medical student; the remaining 85 were divided 
approximately five to four — graduate students and law students. 
Even though these respondents are still students we had no 
thought of excluding them from our sample, because many had 
married and more-or-less settled down to a community life (in- 



eluding politics), though still studying for advanced degrees. 
We might, perhaps, have excluded the 12 undergraduate former 
interns, but their numbers are so few they could not have ap- 
preciably distorted the results. 

Several major obser\^itions might be made about the informa- 
tion in Table 4-4, but, first, a minor point that is probably an 
artifact of tlie research design. The six former interns in military 
service (out of 269) probably does not reflect an accurate per- 
centage of all former interns in service as of the fall of 1965. 
Mail questionnaires, we presume, are not likely to reach men in 
the armed forces — we suppose their families try to spare them 
that, at least — and those that are received may be less likely to 
be returned. {The last part of the presumption may be very 
wrong, but no reliable evidence seems to exist cither way.) 



Table 4-4: 1 965-66 Occupations of 1 958-64 Interns 



Occupation 


Number 


Per Cent 


Graduate or Law Student 


86 


32,0 


Graduate 


. 49 


18/5 


LdW 


37 


U.8 


Employed Private Enterprise 


7} 


26.4 


Business 


31 


n.5 


law 


22 


8.1 


Other 


16 


: ; 6.7 


Employed Public Service • 


67 


24.9 


Teaching 


28 


' 10.4 


Other 


39 


14.5 


Housewife 


27 


^ 10.0 


Undergraduate Student 


12 


4.5 


Military Service 


6 


2.2 


Totals 


269 


100.0 



The close association between politie.s and the law is seen 
again in these data. More than one in five (21.9 per cent) of our 
former interns were lawyers or studying to become lawyers, 

The numbers of former interns employed in business in 1963- 
66 was surprisingly low-— only one in nine. 'The business of 
America is business,'* President Coohdge said, and it may be so, 
but it is not the business of our e.\-interns. Nor were there many 
hfDUsewives in our sample, although, as we saw, more than one- 
half of our former interns are women. For young women, po- 
litical activism and housewifery probably do not go together, 
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although many middle-aged housewives may be found among 
the amateur political activists. 

Our former interns are, on the whole, a scholarly and intellec- 
tual group. Twenty-eight were teaching — eight at the college 
level — and another 49 were in graduate work other than law 
(one of the 49 was in medical school). Thirty-nine were in pub- 
lic service other than teaching — a category that included several 
staff assistants to elected political officials, a number in federal 
or state bureau cracies, and six former interns who in 1965-66 
were in the Peace Corps. 

There were no typical examples of what former interns are 
now doing in the public service. Some illustrative examples may 
be given. A 1960 intern was on the staff of his state's lieutenant 
governor after he (the intern) had run imsuccessfully for tlie 
state legislature in 1964. A 1961 intern with the Port of New 
York Authority was in 1966 a project coordinator with the Au- 
thority. A 1957 intern in the Indiana Legislature was a budget 
officer with the U.S. Civil Service Commission in Washington. 
A 1959 intern in the U.S. Senate has been an assistant to a sena- 
tor since 1961 (not the one she interned with). A former Arizona 
intern became supervisor of a county juvenile detention home — 
a political appointment that was not related to his internship, 
he said. 



POLITICAL ACTIVITY AFTER INTERNSHIPS 

An important question— but by no means the only important 
question to be answered by any "eview of internship progranLs — 
is tlie one that asks whether the former interns continued in 
their political activity after college. The data in Table 4-5 an- 
s\vers that question with a decided affirmative. 

More than seven out of ten of our former interns reported 
some political activity after their internships, Nearly half re- 
ported working for their party (canvassing, collecting signatures, 
telephoning, manning booths, organizing meetings, etc.), and 
nearly half (with much overlap, of course) declared tliat they 
had worked in partisan campttigns' for their favorite candidates. 
Equally encouraging for wliat it indicates about the interns long- 
term commitment to pol.tical activity .is the fact tliat one of 
every seven former interns had held local or state party office 
since his internship period. And bear in mind that at the time of 
our survey no intern could have been out of college longer than 
Aight years, the average being only three or four years. Under 



Table 4-5: Political Activity of CCH-NCEP 
Interns after Internships 



Type of Activity 



Number 



Per Cent* 



Work for party 

Work in campaigns 

Work in non-party political groups 

Held local or state party office 

Worked on regular political staff 

Appointed to local public office 

Candidate (past or present) for public office 

Elected to state public office 

Elected to local public office 

Appointed to state public office 

No activity reported 



133 
133 
45 
41 
32 
7 
5 
3 
2 
1 

73 



.8 
A 
27 A 



49.4 
49.4 
16.7 
15.3 
11.9 
2.6 
1.9 
1.2 



* Because of multiple respoases percentages do not add to 100. 

these circumstances we are encouraged to note that seven had 
been appointed to local oflBce (city and county welfi^ro oflScers, 
planning and school board members, one county attorney), and 
a total of five former interns had been elected to state or local 
pubhc oflSce (two state legislators, one state board of regents, 
two local school board, one district attorney). 

It may be revealing to compare these figures, where we can, 
with national or selected samples of college graduates, and witli 
findings from other surveys of former political interns. A 1947 
survey of 9,000-plus college graduates found that "very few of 
them, even the staunch Democrats and the staunch Republicans, 
do much actual work for their parties." About 80 per cent of the 
1947 sample voted regularly, but "only 11% had contributed 
money within the past year to a political cause or organization, 
and only 3% had done any fund-raising work for such a purpose. 
Moreover only 6JS had Held an elective oflBce, or even unsuccess- 
fully tried for one, within the past four years."^ Unfortimately 
these figures are not closely comparable with ours — their 6 per 
cent who held or ran for elective office probably includes some 
of the party posts that are separated from public office in our 
data — but it appears that our former interns, even in the short 
time they had had, were much more active politically than the 
cross-section of college graduates of all ages. 

In 1952 the University of Notre Dame Class of 1928 was asked 
about their careers and pubhc interests. Of the 225 respondents 
gl"" percent . . . did not report any participation in political 



activities, [but] over 12 percent of the class indicated they had 
nin for or held a political elective office Here again, if "politi- 
cal elective oflSce" means both public and party office, our ex- 
intems have a much better records 

Eli Ginsberg published some findings on the "life styles" of a 
sample of former Columbia University graduate fellowshii) 
holders. Of this educational elite "approximately 2 out of every 
5 . . . did not report any particij^ation in community activities." 
It appears th?it 36 persons (or 13.9 per cent of Ginsbergs totn] 
sample) reported p Utical activities: "Those who were active in 
politics," he says, "usually worked during election campaigns; a 
N'ery few were committee members in a local political party.*'** 

Data on the political experiences of our former interns may be 
compared with those of former interns of two other programs. 
In the fall ojF 1965, at the same time our first wave of question- 
naires was out, Philip Pliibbs, director of the Wellesley-Vassar 
program, sent a similar questionnaire to all former Wellcsley in- 
terns (and to a random sample of their classmates to provide a 
companion group As mentioned earlier, we sent our question- 
naire to a separate sample of 65 fonner Williams College stu- 
dents who had been given political internships under the Mead 
Fund at that institution. We obtained data from 45 of the Wil- 
liams-Mead group, and they are shown in the table below, along 

Table 4-6: Post-Internship Political Activity of CCH-NCEP, 
Wellesley, and Williams College Interns 



WeJfesley College 



Type of Activity 


NCEP 


Interns 


Non-Interns 


Williams-Me 




{N.269) 


(N-T42) 


(N*136} . 


(N-4S) 


Work for party 


. 49.4 


* 


* 


15.6 


Work in campaigns » 


49.4 


69.7 


49.3 


33.3 


Work in non-party 










polilicai group 


16.7 


25.0 


14.3 


11.1 


Held local or state 










party office 


15.3 


11 .3 


5.1 


0 


Worked on regular 










political staff 


11.9 


* 


* 


2.2 


Candidates for 










public office 


3.7 


2-7 


2.2 


0 


None 


27.1 


* 


* 


51.1 



° Information not available. 
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with information about our interns, Wellesley interns and 
matched non-interns. 

Comparatively, the Wellesley interns score highly on the in- 
dexes for which we have information. Participation in the 
League of Women Voters seems to account for . much of the 
strong showing for Wellesley interns and non-interns in non- 
party political groups. Table 4-6 would indicate that a very high 
proportion of Wellesley interns and n on -in terns worked in politi- 
cal campaigns; but the contrast with NCEP and Williams-Mead 
is, to a considerable extent, a result of questionnaire design. 
Since the NCEP questionnaire separated party work and candi- 
date work and the relevant Wellesley question combined them 
("Have you ever taken part in tlie campaign of a political party 
or an individual candidate?"), the NCEP figure comparable to 
the 64 per cent Wellesley response is actually 67.6 per cent (of 
the 269 respondents 84 had worked for party and candidates, 49 
had worked for party only, and 49 for candidates only). The 
comparable Williams-Mead percentage is 40 — indicating that 
the Wellesley graduates, both interns and non-interns, had out- 
done Williams interns in the matter of continued party and cam- 
paign involvement. Surprisingly, the Wellesley non-interns are 
as politically active as the Williams-Mead interns. In speculating 
on these findings it should be remembered that the Wellesley 
interns and non-interns have had, on the average, considerably 
longer time to become politically active tlian have either the 
NCEP or Williams interns. (The Wellesley program started in 
1944, the Williams program in 1957, and NCEP*s in 1956.) Their 
being women is a mixed blessing for political activity; tlie ambiv- 
alence is shown in the campaigning figures where, because wo- 
men can do campaign leg-work and are sought for it, both in- 
terns and non-interns score highly. When it comes to party office, 
however, there is a much greater supply of women than demand 
for them, and I think it is not just by chance that the more 
highly motivated ex-interns have a much better record here than 
the non-intems. 

The Williams-Mead group compares unfavorably. Perhaps 
this is because that program is a summer, Washington, D.C. pro- 
gram, with only congressional (75 per cent) and federal agency 
(25 per cent) internships. Less than half of the NCEP sample 
consisted of Washington interns (46 per cent), and though it 
was unrepresentative of all NCEP interns in its congressional 
numbers, nevertheless a majority of our respondents were state 
and local interns representative of our organizational emphasis 
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on political parties and candidates. Because many of our interns 
were working with the parties or with local political leaders, it is 
not surprising that tliey have continued in their pohtical paths 
more consistently than those who spent their summers in the 
perhaps more exciting, but more out-of-touch, atmosphere of the 
nation s capital. 

It should not be inferred that this explanation is an argument 
for party, or state and local, internships exclusively. Far from it. 
Political internships have several objectives, and the learning ex- 
perience of a congressional internship, for the intern, may be 
greater than that for a state or county party intern. I point out 
here, as my general knowledge of internships and these data 
suggest, that for developing and fixing long-term interest in po- 
htical involvement, state and local party or campaign internships 
are best. 



POST HOC, PROPTER HOC? DO 
INTERNSHIPS "CAUSE" POLITICAL ACTIVITY? 

We hnve 3een that a very high percentage of our former interns 
were politically active after their internships. We also know, 
though we did not ask for the information on the questionnaire, 
that many of tFie interns had had political experience before the 
internships. <^ The political internship is justified in these pages 
and elsewhere as a way of giving motivated young people op- 
portunities to show their political aptitudes— opportunities that 
would otherwise only come to them later, or by chance, or not 
at all. 

The direct question seemed most Hkely to elicit the informa- 
tion we sought. We asked our respondents: "Is your [post- 
intemship] political activity in any way a result of your intern- 
ship? If so, please give details below." Sixty-five of the interns 
made no response, and all but a very few of the non-respon- 
ders were tho*Jt. who had reporte'd no political activity since 
their internships. As Table 4-7 indicates, the yes and no answers 
split almost evenly. Among those who answered, 52 per cent 
said their subsequent political activity had been a result, in part, 
of their internships, and 48 per cent said it had not. . 

We also asked our ex-intems whether they were still politi- 
cally or socially in touch with people met during their intern- 
ships, ..and we asked them to "explain as necessary, giving ex- 
amples if helpful." 

There was a wide range of responses about possible cause and 
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Table 4-7: Political Activify After Internship 
"In Any Way A Result OP the Internship? 



Yes 
No 

No Response 



NCEP Interns 
Number Per Cent 

106 39.4 
98 36.4 
65 24.2 



Williams Interni 
Number Per Cent 

14 31.1 
16 35.6 

15 33,3 



efFect relationships between internships and subsequent political 
experiences. At one extreme were the followfug remarks: "My 
current position is the direct result of interest stimulated by the 
internship program." "Because of my internship I chose political 
science as my college major and decided to make politics my 

career." "Yes! Senator helped secure me a position 

with tlie (party group) when my internship expired in his oflBce." 

The other extreme was the idea that the internships were 
more a result of prior political experience than a cause of subse- 
quent activity. "I would say that the internship did not cause 
further activity, but was a result of an inherent interest." "No. 
The internship was a reflection of my activity." "No. I have 
been continually interested in politics since age 10.'' 

There were no instances of the internships actively discourag- 
ing further political activity.''^ Between those responses that in- 
dicated most causal influence for the intemship.s and those that 
suggested least, were more-or-Iess typical statements such as the 
following; "Indirectly, in the sense that 1 first became acquainted 
witli the political leaders I am presently working with." "Not 
directly, but created interest in local politics.'' "My current ac- 
tivities are partly because of interest stimulated by my intern- 
ships.'* "My law clerkship came from an initial contact through 
the candidate I interned with." 

We were pleased to find that many acquaintanceships and 
friendships made during the internships have been maintained 
over the years. Table 4-8 gives the data. 

Both the NCEP and Williams interns were more likely to 
maintain social than pohtical ties with the people they met on 
the internship. This meant, for the most part, that former interns 
kept in touch by letter or occasional visits with persons met dur- 
ing the internship. Congressional interns who served with their 
own congressmen were likely to have worked later, at home, for 
their principal, but other congressional interns may have kept 
in touch only through annual Christmas cards. Among the state 
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Table 4-8: Still in Touch with People 
You Met during Your internship? 







NCEP Interns 


Williams 


Interns 






Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Politically: 


Yes 


no 


41.4 


9 


20.0 




No 


151 , , 


. 56.1 


35 


77.8 




No Response 


8 


3.0 


1 


2.2 


Socially: 


Yes 


154 


57.2 


20 


44.4 




No 


107 


39.8 


24 


53.3 




No Response 


8 


3.0 


1 


2.2 



and local interns, however, there Mas a very high rate of con- 
tinued political and social interaction with people first met on 
the internship. 

At the one extreme of "keeping in touch" are two interns who 
married persons they first met on the internship, "My husband 

and I met during my internship on 's campaign when 

he was the County chairman for the campaign." "We 

are in touch politically through the Young Republicans and the 
26th District Republican Glub with people we met while work- 
ing on campaign. We also socialize much with these same 
people." , 

Whether or not the former interns are still in touch with 
people they met through their internships seems to be related 
to the kinds of ofiRccs in which they ser\'cd. The percentage of 
ex-congressional interns who are still in communication is con- 
siderably less than the percentage of campaign and party com- 
mittee interns who are still in touch: 39.2 per cent for congres- 
sional interns, 45.7 per cent for campaign interns,, and 53.2 per 
cent for party committee interns. Since those who are still in 
touch politically tend also to be, as we would expect, those who 
have continued their -political activity — 87.3 per cent of those 
still in touch, as compared with 63.5 per cent of those not in 
touch, had continued their activity — this is another argument 
for local party and campaign internships. 

Whether former interns are still politically in contact is also 
related to their present occupations. Ex-interns whose careers 
have kept them in the same geographical area where they served 
their internship, or who hope to go back to tliat area, are more 
apt to still be in touch politically. Those who were still under- 
graduates at the time of the survey were most likely (66.7 per 
cent) and those who are now housewives were least likely (25.9 
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per cent) to be in touch with people met on their internships. 
Graduate students do rather well (46.5 per cent), but those who 
are in private law practice (31.8 per cent) have not kept in 
touch as well as former interns who are now in business (41.9 
percent). 

Whether or not fonner interns keep social contact with people 
met on the internships is a matter that must be subject to even 
more and complex influences. It does not appear, however, that 
there is a scx-hascd difference here, because the women are only 
slightly more likely to keep in touch socially than are the men 
(oS.3 per cent of the men). Without attempting to make too 
much of it, we may regard the figures on the maintenance of 
political and social acquaintanceship a;nother index of the lasting 
importance of the internships. If we bear in mind that the in- 
ternships had been served, on the average, four to five years 
before the data of the sur\'ey we are impressed by the fact tliat 
two out of five are still politically in touch, and nearly three out 
of five arc still socially in touch with people they worked with 
during the internship experience. 



OVERALL SATISFACTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 

We asked our former interns to give us their summary judg- 
ments on their own internship experiences — the highs and the 
lows — and also, in a more general way, to tell us what we might- 
have done, or might yet do, to improve the program. Their over- 
all satisfaction and dissatisfaction is registered in Table 4-9. 



Table 4-9: "In General, Did The Internship 
Live Up To Your Expectations?" 





Number 


Per Cent 


Yes 


220 


81.8 


No 


44 


16.4 


No Response 


5 • 


1.8 



There appear to be few identifiable correlates of dissatisfac- 
tion with the internship. Were the women more dissatisfied with 
their internships than tlie men? It is said that the women tend 
to get the clerical and more routine jobs in political offices. No, 
Hifty were not more dissatisfied. There is some statistical ten- 



dency for congressional interns to recall their internships as hav- 
ing "lived up to their expectations/' Many of the interns were 
like the Republican state committee intern whose internship 
did not live up to expectations, although, as he put it, "I enjoyed 
it" and it "stimulated my interest and created in me a desire to 
become deex)ly involved in pohtics" (which he. did). 

For that intern and others, the expectations may have been 
very high, and the experience, although valuable, did not; in 
fact, live up to expectations. Conversely, there 'is e\ddence in 
the questionnaire responses that some of the interns may have 
had quite low expectation, and they answered honestly that their 
experiences did live up to expectations — when we, looking over 
the range of ex-periences, might regard them as having been 
among the more pale and unrewarding. The data captured in 
Table 4-9 are therefore quite obviously subjective judgments, 
but tJiey have the considerable value of being the interns' own 
judgments. 

The interns' recollections of the strong and weak points of the 
program and of their personal ex'periences tended to become 
merged, as we v/ould expect. Those elements of the programs 
they enjoyed, they would like made available to all. The duties 
found dull, repetitious, or inconvenient they tliought should be 
avoided by future interns. Therefore, we are able to combine 
the "what did you like most (or lease)?" and the "what sug- 
gestions do you have?" an.swers. 

Involvement was most desired. No intern complained about 
working too hard — as long as the work was seen as necessary 
to the political objectives of the oflBce. Most of all, the interns 
wanted to be regarded by their political principal and the reg- 
ular staff as being a part or what was going on. "I felt my ex- 
perience was outstanding," said one state legislative intern, 
"[and J the success of it was due to the close working relation^ 
ship and confidence my representative- gave^me in such a .short 
time." I 

Second, the interns wanted to be a useful part of what was 
going, on. Second only to involvement itself was the delicate and 
self-evaluative theme, as it comes through the questionnaires, that 
tlie students wanted their talents to be used as efficiently as pos- 
sible. In a negative sense, the most common complaint, next to 
not being involved at all, was the feeling of many (perhaps 15 
per cent of the total) of the interns that though they were being 
worked hard enough their work was too menial too intellectually 
impoverished, or too lacking in policy content for their talents. 
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"I enjoyed everything I did/* said one intern. "I only would have 
liked to have been allowed more." Tlie double sense of being 
involved and having one's talents used came through positively 
on occasion, as in the following comments: "I was especially 
pleased at the degree of involvement in the inner workings of 
the campaign that was available to me, They were ver>^ good 
about including me in all meetings and I was able to travel a bit 
and just assume more responsibility than I had anticipated.** 

Perhaps the third most important aspect of their internships, 
as the former interns now ponder it, was more a psychological 
than a sociological variable — what might be called "reality ap- 
preciation." This, I take it, is what we educators mean by "get- 
ting a feel" for politics, and though hard to define (and totally 
defying quantification), it nevertheless comes through in the 
questionnaires. One intern was brutally direct: "The intern- 
ship," he said, "was a breath of reality not obtainable in aca- 
demia — because among so many political scientists objectivity is 
thought to be isolation from political activity.** 

Many former interns used the expression "understanding of 
politics that I never could have got from text books.*' It is ad- 
mittedly hard to tell whether this "feel for politics*' is some 
special analytical or craftsman*s talent that grows witli expe- 
rience, or whether it is the heightened salience from emotional 
arousal alone. Perhaps it was merely the latter that moved one 
former intern to complain mildly about the heaw load of routine 
work and strict office management she found in Washington and 
then to say "it was exciting — not likely to get another summer 
hkc the 'Great Society summer for legislation.'* Perhaps we 
should not say "merely" heightened salience from emotional 
arousal; for understanding is obviously related positively to sal- 
ience (and often to some degree of emotional arousal). The 
point is only that a report that the internship was exciting is a 
w^elconie report, but one might hope for even more. 

Tlie more that we hope for, as educators, is the ability to gen- 
eralize learning and to sec how information and understanding 
may fit together to make larger patterns of information and more 
complete understanding. This more sophisticated sense of "re- 
ality appreciation** is evident in the comments of another in- 
tern. ". . . provided valuable insight into what I observed going 
on around nic every day. Being close enough to see in opera- 
tion made the government more real to me and has enabled me 
to make government more real to others I have discussed cur- 
^ It events with since I returned.'* 
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Fourth, the internships were favorably regarded by all interns 
to the extent that they provided opportunities for getting to 
know people who were famous or important (or likely to be 
famous or important). The personal nature of American politics, 
with its star system and candidacy orientation, comes through in 
the questionnaires. Interns remember shaking the President's 
hand when he came for the party fund-raising talk, or being at a 
party with the Senate Majority Leader, or being on the floor of 
the state convention with tlie State Chairman. 

This intensely self-centered excitement that one finds in these 
recollections, that the interns cherish and wish for other intenis, 
may have both a basic psychological value and a social, career 
value. A television program strikes the psychological note of the 
ego satisfaction felt by the interns: ". . . and history was made, 
AND YOU WERE THERE!" Beyond this which is common to 
all, there is the career aspect, openly admitted by more than a 
few of the former inirrns. Knowing the right people has great 
career advantages in politics. Not all former interns want a po- 
htical career for themselves, but there is evidence in the ques- 
tionnaires that even those who do not can appreciate the value' 
of the internships for their fe)low interns with such goals. This, 
then, must be regarded as a major palpable strength of the in- 
ternship experience. Personal contacts. For what they are worth 
for self and for political careers. And they are worth a great deal. 

These, in summary, are the major characteristics valued by the 
former interns; and almost all their suggest ion.s for what mi'ght 
be done to improve future internships arc subsumed under ti ese 
four: (1) involvement itself, (2) an opportunity to maximize 
ones own contribution, (3) development of a sense of reality 
appreciation, and (4) getting to know people for ego satisfac- 
tion and career purposes. 
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INTERNS AND 
NON-INTERNS: ' 
A COMPARISON 
OF TWO GROUPS 
OF POLITICAL 
ACTIVISTS, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1961-1966 

Over tlie years tlie Pennsylvania Center for Education in Politics 
had more undergraduate summer interns than any of the other 
NCEP affiliates. Beginning in 1956 the Western and Eastern 
Pennsylvaniu aftiliates assigned students to congressional offices 
in Wasliington and to state and local political leaders. From 
that year to 1960 the two affiliates each placed six to fifteen 
undergraduates annually, with an average of three congressional 
interns for every two state or local interns. In the spring of 1961 
the two Pennsylvania affiliates were merged into one statewide 
Center. The internship program was expanded at about the same 
time, and for the next five years, 1961 to 1965 inclusive, thirty 
or more interns were placed each year by PCEP. The earlier 
division V)etween national and state and local placement was 
maintained — approximately three students in Washington for 
every two in the Commonwealth. 
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RESEARCH DESIGN 

Tlie recruitment and seleclion process for Pennsylvania interns 
was sufficiently standardized and of large enough scale to allow 
us, in the fall of 1965, to review the application forms for the 
period from 1961 to 1964. Over the years there had been an in- 
''•••easing number of applicants, and the files contained from 100 



to 300 applications for each year. We were thus able to construct 
a matched sample of non-interns for each of the four years from 
1961 to 1964 inclusive. 

The selection process foi PCEP interns was ideally designed for 
the post facto construction of a matched-sample survey, In Jan- 
uary or Febniary of each year the affiliate Director and a small 
Ejroup of campus directors reviewed all the application forms. 
From the applicants, of whom there were always from three to 
ten times the number of interns to be selected, the selection 
committee established three lists: outright rejectees, possible in- 
terns (in effect, an alternate list), and preferred interns. The list 
of preferred interns was invariably larger than the number of 
places to be filled. 

As assignment possibilities were negotiated in Febniary, 
March, and April of each year, the .Director recommended to 
the political leader two or three students from his list of pre- 
ferred interns, matching their residence (often important for 
congressmen and for county party chairmen), their prJor political 
experience, and their special skills with the needs of their pro- 
spective political principals. The political leader would then 
choose one of the two or three applicants in consultation with 
the PCEP Director. 

In this way most of the preferred interns (those rated highest 
by the academic managers of the program) were placed in offices 
well suited for them. But, inevitably, some of those who were 
judged to be equally qualified were not placed. In late 1965, re- 
viewing the files, we were therefore able to identify a group of 
applicants who had been thought the equal (on academic, politi- 
cal, and social grounds) of the interns, but who had not been 
interns. We had their home addresses (as of the date of their ap- 
plications) and all other necessary data. 

As it turned out, for each class we did not have enough non- 
intems from the first-rated group to achieve an equal match for 
all interns. We therefore chose from the alternate list for the year 
in question enough additional persons to equal the number of 
interns for that year. But with this one qualification we had 
groups of non -in terns who were very similar to the groups of 
interns for each of four consecutive years. 

Moreover, the matching of interns and non-interns was done 
individual by individual, as well as group by group. Each in- 
tern was matched as nearly as possible with a non-intern by sex, 
class year, party, size of college or university, and amount of prior 
political experience. While the matching on these criteria could 
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not be perfect, of course, it was thorough and surprisingly ac- 
curate on the whole. 



THE SAMPLE 

In late 1965 a total of 234 questionnaires were mailed to Pennsyl- 
vania interns and non-intems — there being 117 in each group. 
The yearly breakdowTi was as follows: 



The questionnaires sent to the 117 Pennsylvania interns were 
identical to those sent to all other former NCEP interns. The 117 
matched non-interns were sent a questionnaire that omitted all 
questions pertaining to the intemsiiip, but included all other 
questions; Thus both groups were queried on their careers, polit- 
ical interests, and political activities after the summer when 
they had served or unsuccessfully applied for the internship. 
. By June of 1966, after second requests had been sent to many, 
a total of 102 completed questionnaires had been returned. The 
return rate is shown in Table 5-1 below. 

Over half of all interns returned questionnaires. But only 
slightly more than one-third of the non-interns responded. This 
is perhaps not surprising, for the interns would have some sense 
of gratitude and responsibility to the organization that made 
their internships possible. No such special motivation could be 
expected from non-interns, and it is even possible that some non- 
interns might be disposed not to respond since they had been 
denied internships a few years earlier. The return rate for interns 
is about the same as that obtained from the larger sample of 
former interns described in chapter 4. And the return rate of 
non-interns is certainly as good as that obtained from selected , 
samples of college-educated American adults. 



FINDINGS 

The Pennsylvania interns, as Table 5-2 indicates, were mainly 
full-time summer congressional interns. As was the case with the 
large sample of NCEP interns from other affiliates, the Pennsyl- 



1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 



17 in each group 
35 in each group 
35 in each group 
30 in each group 
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vania CEP interns who served in congressional offices responded 
to our questionnaire in disproportionately large numbers. The 
record of assignments indicates that about 60 per cent of all 
PCEP interns from 1961 to 1964 were placed in Congress — yet 
71.4 per cent of tliose who responded were congressional interns. 
Those who serx'ed with state and local political leaders had a 
reciprocally lower rcjponse rate. 



Table 5*2: Offices in which Pennsylvania 
Intern Respondents Served, 1961-1 964 



Office 


Number 


Per Cent 


Candidates 


2 


3 


Congressmen 


45 


7] 


Local Officials 


2 


3 


Party Committees 


14 


22 


Totals 


63 


99 



•See chapter 4 {Table 4-1) above for comparable data from the larger 
national sample of 269 former iritems. 



Ninety per cent of the PC^P interns (57 of 63) had served full- 
time in tJieir offices during the summer; about 10 per cent were 
part-time interns, either during the summer or during the fall 
semester. 

We found, among the Pennsylvania interns, the same partisan- 
change pattern that we found among the larger national sample 
of former interns: namely, an increase in the number of self- 

Table 5-3: Party Preference of Pennsylvania 
Interns and Non-Interns, at Time of Internship 
(or Application) and Winter 1965-66 



Interns Non^lnlfems 



Party Preference 




Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Democratic: 


Then 


33 


52 


27 


■ 63 




Now 


36 


57 


23 


54 


Republican: 


Then 


26 


41 


15 


35 




Now 


20 


31 


16 


37 . 


Other or 












No Response: 


Then 


4 


6 


1 


2 




Now 


7 


n 


4 


? 
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identified Democrats and decrease in the number of Republicans. 
But, curiously, among the Pennsylvania non-int'^rns the number 
of Democrats decreased and the number of Republicans in- 
creased slightly. Table 5-G gives the information. 

The number of Democratic partisans increased by 5 per cent, 
and the number of Republican partisans fell by 9 per cent. These 
changes may be compared with the partisan changes we ob- 
served in our national sample, reported in chapter 4. There it 
was seen that among the former interns there were nine more 
Democrats in 1966 than there were at the time of the internships; 
there were 19 fewer Republicans in 1966 than there were when 
the internships had been served. The percentage changes are 
similar for the national sample and the sample of 63 Pennsylvania 
interns: the Democrats increased 3 per cent nationally and 5 
per cent in Pennsylvania, the Republicans decreased 7 per cent 
nationally and 9 per cent in Pennsylvania.^ 

As with the national sample, the defection of Pennsylvania 
Republicans seems to have been caused mainly by the conserva- 
tive policies and public image assv^ciated with the Goldwater 
candidacy in 1964. A Penn State sophomore worked for a con- 
servative congressman in 1961, but three years later, as a gradu- 
ate student in the midwest, he was active in Republicans for 
Johnson, and now identifies himself as a Democrat. A Bryn 
Mawr senior served in '962 with a liberal Republican senator; in 
1966, a Columbia Ph.D. candidate, she was an active Democrat 
in New York City. Another 1962 Pennsylvania intern served with 
a liberal Republican congressman; three years later, in the sum- 
mer of 1965, he was back in Washington as an assistant to a 
liberal Democratic congressman. 

There were, of course, other reasons for party switching. Two 
of the women interns who served with the Republican State Com- 
mittee during the period 1961-64 reported dissatisfaction with 
the internship: dull, completely clerical, routine, little or no 
supervision, uninvolved in political excitement outside the office. 
One of tliese young women is now an active Democratic party 
worker in the midwest; the other is inactive and reports that her 
interninip taught her that she was "not cut out for politics/* 

The single case of a Democrat (in 1962) switching to the Re- 
publican party (in 1966) was of a young man whose internship 
with a county Democratic chairman had been unsatisfactory — ^ 
although that fact does not appear to be related to his change 
of party, which came several years later as a reflection of his 
opposition to what he called "Johnsonian democracy." He is a 
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school tpp.cher, apparently a moderate-to-liberal in political views, 
and is not yet active as a new. Republican. 

Two Democrats gave up their Democratic allegiance and now 
regard themselves as independent: a schoolteacher in a middle- 
sized Pennsylvania city, who feels the social pressure of friends 
in each party, and an expatriate philosophy student in Paris, who 
says that "American political parties which operate on a basis 
of coi^promise overlook vital questions concerning the nature of 
their ends/' The single case of the former intern who was Re- 
publican and is now indepciident is also an expatriate of a sort — 
she is a school teacher in the Caribbean, not politically active, 
who would, if she had more time (we asked them), learn native 
dances. 

The Pennsylvania interns sho»v a pattern of party stability and 
switching similar to that of the national sample of interns, to be 
accounted for largely by the disaffection of liberal Republicans 
from their party'? 1964 presidential candidate and policy positions. 
CuriousI;' among the non-interns there were net changes. Of 
the 27 nun -in tern respondents who said they were Democrats 
in I960,- five had changed their party preference by 1966: three 
became Republicans and two became independents. These 
changes were piutially offset by the fact that two Republicans 
switched (but only two!) — one to the Democratic Party and one 
to independence. 

The Pennsylvania non-intern Republicans, as a whole, were 
less politically active in 1960 than were the Democrats. There- 
fore it might be noted that there were fewer GOP activists, pre- 
Goldwater, in a position to be disaffected by his candidacy, Such 
an argument would be trivial, however, in light of the evidence 
that the non-intern Republicans were more active in 1966 than 
they had been in 1960, and the increased GOP party and cam- 
paign work seems to be a consequence of party-changing that, 
on balance, benefited tlie Republicans. Only two Repubhcans left 
the party, as we have noted, and they were botli active. But two 
of the tliree Democrats who switched to the GOP had been 
Democratic party workers (though in January 1966 tliey were. not 
yet working for the Republicans), and the other, who had been 
an inactive Democrat is currently an active Republican, There is, 
in short, just no evidence in our data that the Goldwater candi- 
dacy and its associated conservatism resulted in disaffection 
among the Republican non-interns. We should bear in mind 
that there are only 15 persons in this group of pre-Gold water 
^ennsylvania Republican non-interns — and the 114 pre-Gold- 



water national Republican interns and the 26 pre-Goldwater 
Pennsylvania Republican interns have supplied in their responrcs 
considerable evidence of disaffection from the Party in 1964. llie 
lack of consistent responses from the Pennsylvania non-intems, 
even though they are few in number, somewhat reduce our con- 
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fidcncc in the disaffection explanation for partisan changes among 
our respondents. ' 

Table 5-4 shows the January, 1966 occupations of the Penn- 
sylvania interns and non-interns. Comparable data from our na- 
tional sample are given as well. 

The data in Table 5-4 contain no surprises for those who have 
reflected on the present occupations of our national sample of 
former interns (Table 4-4). The distributions are similar: a heavy 
concentration in law and graduate work, many in teaching and in 
the public service, relatively few in private business, very few 
housewives', and very few in the military service. 

I suggested in chapter 4 that the low return rate from service- 
men may be a result of their being harder to reach or, once 
reached with a questionnaire, they may think it would be ir- 
relevant to return it. I believe that to be quite likely, but it has 
been suggested that former interns may be especially skilled in 
avoiding military service; I tliink the sugge5tion has merit. The 
higfi percentage of graduate and law students — from one-third to 
one-half of our samples — alone provided sufficient 2-S classi- 
fications for perhaps two-thirds of the draft-eligible males in our 
samples. Tliere may even be a parallel phenomenon with regard 
to the low numbers of housewives in our sample: is it unreason- 
able to think that politically-active young women avoid house- 
wifery as successfully as politically-active young men avoid the 
draft? , 

The differences between the national and Pennsylvania samples 
with regard to the lawyers and law students is easily explained. 
The Pennsylvania sample came from students who did their un- 
dergraduate work from 1961 to 1964 and had not begun private 
practice as of January of 1966, although approximately 27 and 
30 per cent of the two Pennsylvania groups were in law school. 
Therefore those percentages may be most fairly comi?ared with 
the 22 per cent of our national sample who are either practicing 
law or studying law. 

The Pennsylvania groups seem to have more teachers than the 
national sample, and the former interns are somewhat more 
numerous in public service jobs (including political staff posi- 
tions) than the Pennsylvania non-intern control group. But these 
are mere suggestions in the data, for the number of respondents 
and the differences are too small to have any statistical merit. 

We saw in chapter 4 that more than seven in ten of our former 
interns reported political activity after their internships. The data 
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for Pennsylvania interns and non-interns, with national per- 
centages given for comparison, are shown in Table 5-5. 

One major implication from these figures is that our Pennsyl- 
vania ex-intems have, not generally been more active politically 
than the matched non-interns since the time of their internships. 
Rather the reverse is true for two of the principal dimensions of 
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political activism; namely, work for the parties and work in cam- 
paigns. For each of these activities the non-interns rate more 
highly than the interns; the non-interns as a group have a 10 per 
cent participation advantage over the interns in party work, and 
a 7 per cent edge in campaign work. When we control for mul- 
tiple responses, the non-interns' advantage is maintained; 26 of 
the 43 non-interns (61 per cent) reported activity under one or 
both of those headings, compared with 34 of the 63 interns (54 
per cent). 

. The interns' record of political participation beyond campaign 
and part)' work — holding of party office, election or appoint- 
ment to public office — is somewhat better than that of' the non- 
interns. Thus items 4, 5, 6, and 9 of Table 5-5 show a total of 
twelve intern cases of these political activities compared with a 
total of four non-intern cases. (Controlling for multiple responses, 
eleven of 63 intiems [17 per cent] indicated activity under items 
4, 5, 6, and 9, compared with four of 43 non-interns [9 per cent].) 
The greater number oi interns in party offices, on regular pro- 
fessional staffs, and in public office may be a reflection of the 
greater contacts afforded by the internships. We saw in chapter 
4 that interns report widely expanded political contacts as a very 
beneficial aspect of their internships. Several cases of direct 
relationship between their internships and subsequent political 
jobs were reported by members of our national sample. Our 
Pennsylvania interns may have benefited in the same 'ay from 
these expanded contacts, but only two former PGEP interns spe- 
cificallyJinked their subsequent party or public positions with 
their internships. 

With a single unimportant exception, neither Pennsylvania 
group scores as highly on any of the listed political activities as 
does the national sample of former interns. The differences may 
be no more than a reflection of the fact that for the national 
sample, on the average, more time had elapsed between their 
internships and the survey in winter 1965-66. Many of the Penn- 
sylvania interns and non-interns had been asked to describe their 
post-college political activity the first or second year after grad- 
uation. That their total activity is not as great as that of those 
who had been oat of college four to seven years is not surprising. 
One can expect that their aggregate political activities record 
will grow until it more nearly resembles what we believe to be 
the norm for e.x-intems shown, in percentages, in the right-hand 
column of Table 5-5. 

Q "'able 5-6 compares the post-college political activity of Penn- 



sylvunia CEP interns and non-interns with data froni two college- 
sponsored internship programs in New England, The program 
and the study from which the Wellesley data come, and the Wil- 
liams College program, are described in chapter 4. 
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The PCEP interns and non-interns compare unfavorably with 
the Wellesley graduates, both interns and non-interns, in the 
presentation of data in Table 5-6. But two adjustments should 
be applied. First the Wellesley alumnae, as we noted in chapter 
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4, had been 9iit of college several more years, on the average, 
than either the PCEP or the Williams graduates. Since the ques- 
tionnaires were all phrased in terms of any political activity since 
college the Wollesley graduates had had the advantage of more 
time to engage in polities. Second, the Wellesley questionnaire 
combined items 1 and 2, in effect, by asking whether the re- 
spondents had "taken part in the campaign of a political party 
or an individual candidate.'* The more nearly comparable figures 
for PCEP respondents is, therefore, 54 per cent for PCEP in- 
terns and 61 per cent for PCEP non-interns, compared with 64 
per cent for Wellesley interns and 45 per cent for \^^ellesley non- 
interns, and the comparable figure is 40 per cent for Williams 
College interns. 

We asked our Pennsylvania interns, as we had asked our na- 
tional sample, whether their subsequent political activities were 
"in any way a result oF' their internships. Table 5-7 indicates that 
the responses of the Pennsylvania interns were very similar to 
those obtained from the national sample of interns. 



Table S-7: Political Activity after InternsKip 
"In Any Way A Result Of" the Internship? 







PCEP Interns 


National Sample 






N-63 


N.269 






Number Per Cent 


Number Per Cent 


Yes 




22 35 


106 39 


No 




20 32 


98 36 


No Response 




21 33 


65 24 



Also similar to the national sample was the tenor of responses 
from PCEP interns about the connection between internships 
and subsequent political experiences. We bnve noted that two 
of the 63 Pennsylvania interns reported that their internship ex- 
periences led directly to regular staff positions. Another eight or 
ten indicated that at least some of tlicir latest political activity 
was a consequence of their intern.ship.s — as was the case with 
two internsAyho cannpaigned for their congressmen in later yeans. 
But perhaps the most commonly reported relationship between 
internship and later political work was that the former reinforced 
conviction and motivations for the latter. Political activity and a 
tendency toward political involvement become part of the life 
style of some persons, and it is clear from our interns* reports that 



many of them were already confirmed political habitudes. For 
them the internship was another link — and often, by their own ac- 
counts, a ver>' important link — in the chain of their politicizatipn. 
"Wliile 1 undoubtedly would have had an interest in political 
affairs anyway," wrote one intern, "I would not have had the op- 
portunity to become so meaningfully involved without my intern- 
ship experience." 

We asked our Pennsylvania interns, as we. had asked our na- 
tional sample, whether they were still in touch, politically or 
socially, with the people they had met on the internship. We 
assumed that continued association, by mail or occasional visit, 
or face to face if they remained in their internship locale, might 
be a useful measure of the significance and lasting impact of 
the internship. Table 5-8, gives the results of that question, with 
comparable resp>onses from the national sample. 

Table 5-8: Still in Touch with People You Met 
Durincj Internship? Pennsylvania interns and 
National Sample 



Politically: Yes 
No 

Socially: Yes 
No 

No Response 



Pefintyfvani* 
(N 63) 
Number PerCeriir 

20 32 

42 67 

40 64 

22 35 

1 2 



National 

(N 269) 
Number Per Cent 

no 42 

151 56 

154 57 

107 4C 

8 3 



Fewer of the Pennsylvania interns than of the national sample 
are still in touch politically with people they met on their in- 
ternships. The difference is not large, considering the small 
number of PCEP interns in that sample; it may be a reflection 
of the combined effects of greater mobility on the part of the 
PCEP interns (more are in graduate and law school) and of the 
fact that a larger per cent of PCEP interns served in Washington 
and, tor purely geographical reasons, could not stay in touch 
politically after they returned home or to school. The former 
Pennsylvania interns seem to have kept in touch socially; 64 per 
cent say they have done so, compared with 57i per cent of the 
national sample — a small difference, possibly attributable to the 
recency of the PCEP respondents' internships. Overall, the pat- 
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terns of maintaining contact are very similar and attest to the 
suggestion that the internships are significant social and personal, 
as well as political, experiences. 

Finally, on the overall satisfactions and dissatisfactions of their 
internships, the Pennsylvania interns displayed very much the 
same emphases and ranges of reactions as did the respondents 
to the larger national sample. Table 5-9 gives the summary com- 
parisons. 



Table 5-9: "In General, Did the Inlernship Live 
Up to Your Expectations?" PCEP and National Interns 







PCEP 


Nationcl 




Numbe 


r Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 


Yes 


54 


86 


220 


82 


No 


9 


14 


44 


16 


No Response 


0 


0 


5 


2 



It is not necessary here to repeat all the caveats and interpre- 
tive speculations of chapter 4 about what, the interns expecta- 
tions may have been, and what an ex post facto judgment on their 
part may now mean. Several of the interns volunteered the ob- 
servafion that they do not now remember having had any clear- 
cut eNpectations at tlie outset of their internships. Taking such a 
statement at face value — that is, as not being merely the product 
of bad memory — it follows that many different kinds of ex- 
periences on the job might result in an internship that could 
later be described as "living up to expectations." In other words, 
ill-defined expectations might be sliaped and crystallized iu the 
context of the work experience itself, and thus, in the .end, the 
expectations and the reality become very similar, in some ways 
even identical. A self-fulfilling non-prophecy, in a sense. 

What complaints and dissatisfactions were registered tended to 
be centered on the problems of lack of involvement, dullness of 
routine, and the disinterest of the political leader in the intern s 
special status and role in the office. A minor theme, appearing 
in a few que?:tionn aires, was tLe view that more pre-intemship 
"structuring*' of the situation by the academic manager would 
have helped both intern and politician to make better use of the 
intern s interests and skills. And this is related, of course, to ex- 
pectations and whether or not they are sufficiently defined and 
agreed upon by the three chief actors involved. No doubt a case 
can be made, in many instances, for more pre-intornship "struc- 
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turing" — and we know of many assignments that have suffered 
from too little advanced planning and/or understanding. But too 
much prc-internship ^^structuring" may be as dysfunctional. It is 
important to maintain flexibility in the first week or two of an 
internship, and to have tlie chance to modify relationships for 
mutual advantage. Better than pre-internship bhieprints are pre- 
intcrnship agreements on principles, with reasonably close aca- 
demic monitoring in the early stages of the field experience. 
Candor, sensitivity, imd flexibility among intern, politician, and 
academic manager are more desirable than detailed preplanning. 
Let various expectations bud, for experience has various blooms, 
and not all internships need to have the same contents or the 
same values for the same kinds of people. 

SUMMARY, AND COMMENTS ON THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STUDY 

Our comparison of former interns with matched non-interns was 
undertaken to test the proposition, long maintained by intern- 
ship managers, that internship programs provide opportunities 
more than they create interest, motivations, or skills in politics. 
The argument is that internships are principally a special form of 
intensive political involvement that gains its specialness frnm its 
close links with the academic and formal study of politics. The 
good internship relates thought to action, learning to doing, and 
most important of all, specific events to generalizations ahout 
politics and society. 

It is easy enough to show that college men and women who 
participate in political education programs later participate in 
politics more than do Americans generally, or other college stu- 
dents, or other, college-educated adults. There are data in this 
volume, and references here to other studies, that demonstrate 
the superior performance as citizen-politicians of those who have 
special interests and experiences in politics. / 

But such studies, when looked at coldly and critically, do not 
prove much. To characterize them in an oversimplified way, and 
somewhat unfairly, they tell us that people who like poHtics and 
know something about it are more apt to participate in politics 
than people who don't like it and don*t know much about it. 
From such studies one may learn some things, of course — even, 
now and then, learn something of considerable worth. But they 
are often advanced as proof of the soundness, or success, of cer- 
tain educational programs or projects, when nothing of the sort 
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has been proven. When two groups of unlike people are being 
compared in their attitudes and behaviors it is almost the simi^lest 
thing in the world to apply crito^ria that are favorable to one of 
the groups, and then when the favored group turns out to have 
been, in fact, favored, to claim the "proof" of something or other 
has been demonstrated. Granted it is not so boldly done. Favor- 
able outcomes produced by favorable criteria applied to favored 
groups are nowadays described as "evidence for," or ''support for/* 
rather than "proofs of,'* the outcomes sought. 

Tliis chapter reports data from a small study in which unusual 
efforts' were made not to stack the cards for our good guys, the 
interns, and against the bad guys (those who had not been interns). 
We identified a group of former college students who were very 
much like a group of .our interns — except that they had not had 
inlernsliips. The non-interns had, on the whole, interests, ex- 
periences, and social characteristics very similar to those of our 
interns. We asked both groups what they had done politically 
since tlie time when the interns were granted internships and the 
non-interns had been denied internships. 

Those who had not had internships, it turned out, reported as 
much political activity as those who had had intemsliips. In fact, 
tlic non-interns had been ?nore active in campaigning and party 
work, but because of the small number of respondents it is un- 
clear whether the differences arc important. The interns had as- 
sumed more political leadership responsibilities (defined as party 
or public V ficeholding, or professional political staff work), but 
these differences may be chance occurrences, also. It might be ex- 
pected, were the "samples" large enough and well drawn, that 
interns would demonstrate more political activity and assume 
more leadership positions than would matched non-interns, al- 
though both would be politically active far beyond the modal 
American adult. If the internships are, on the whole, as re- 
warding and editt:alionally significant as we think they are (and 
as the former interns generally described them) then they should 
have a measurable reinforcing influence on political behavior. 
Internsnips should reinforce political drives and behavior in 
two ways — in two ways that are not available to comparably 
motivated and experienced non-interns. 

. First, the internship is another — not the first, nor the last, nor 
the only — significant involvement with other political actors in, 
political environments. It is, in elementary learning-theory terms, 
an additional, relatively long and complex exposure to significant 
stimuli, most of which reinforce existing motivational and at- 
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titude patterns. Non-interns do not experience these additional 
stimuli associated with the internships. 

Second, the internship provides contacts for further specific op- 
portunities for political activity. We have considered before this 
matter of the contacts made during the internship — contacts that 
are, again, denied to the non-intem. To be sure the politically 
active non-intem (and he is the critically comparable person for 
internship evaluations that are more than histories or debaters' 
briefs) will have to find other routes to fruitful contacts that will 
open to them opportunities for further political action. But the 
intern's special advantage is that he has the prestige of being as- 
sociated with an educational enterprise and has the status of 
participant-observer, or learner-doer, that the non-intern cannot 
duplicate. Moreover, the intern has a stipend to make it fi- 
nancially possible to gain the political experience and the at- 
tending contacts for the future; in this sense we, or any spon- 
soring organization, buy for the intern the special learning op- 
portunities and. special status that give him an advantage over 
the non-intem. 

The case, in theory, is therefore strong that interns should dis- 
play greater post-internship political activity than comparable 
young men and women who were not afforded internships. Our 
Pennsylvania study, reported here, provides no evidence that 
interns are, in fact, more active politically. Nor does it support 
tlie contrary view. The proposition seems valid, but it must be 
honestly said that it is not substantially strengthened or weakened 
by .the findings of this investigation. 
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INTERNS AND 



NON-INTERNS: A 



COMPARISON OF 



TWO GROUPS OF 
POLITICAL ACTIVISTS, 
OREGON, 1965 



In earlier chapters we have reviewed college political internship 
programs, the beliefs and principles on whicL they have been 
established, their management, and their consequences for the 
interns themselves, and for the academic and political commu- 
nities of which the interns were and n.rc a part. We have been 
especially concerned with the experiences of the interns, their 
post-intemsiiip political activities, and their suggestions for 
improvement of future internsliip programs. / 

Important as these matters are for our understanding of polit- 
ical internship programs, and as potentially useful as they may 
be for future programs, they are not wholly satisfactory. Dissatis- 
faction with purely posi-hoc evaluations, such as those reported 
in earlier chapters, stems from the fact that the data and inter- 
pretations are personal, unsystematic, unverifiable» and subject 
to all biases and limitations of self-representing. The testimony 
is, in legal terms, prejudiced testimony. In psychological terms 
it suffers from ego-,involvement. And there is a great deal of 
evidence, common-sense as well as clinical and experimental; 
that ego-involved witnesses are not good witnesses. 

Later it is argued that personal judgment (which is, inevi- 
tably, ego-involved judgment) is the ultimate judgment upon 
which we pJace our individual belief-systems, and upon which 
we rely in social and inteUectual situations. But before the 
ultimate personal judgment is made, both the man of common 




sense and the scientist (who may be merely the common-sense 
man in a lab coat) want to gather as much relevant data as 
possible, organize it as systematically as possible, and give it as 
many tests of validity and reliability as possible. In short, we 
want it both ways. We want as much hard, clean, impersonal 
evidence as we can get, and we also want to apply the soft, 
fuzzy, personal "feel" to what we believe and what we do. 

Hard, clean, impersonal data are very difficult to find (or man- 
ufacture) in the social sciences. In field programs (as distin- 
guished from the laboratory situation) they are even more diflS- 
c:ilt to come by. In evaluation activities, after-the-fact, hard, 
non-subjective data of attitude or behavior change are nearly 
nonexistent — as we have seen in the earlier ch.npters. The dilem- 
mas of assessing field programs are summarily described by Hy- 
man, Wright, and Hopkins: "The prime problem in evaluation 
[is] to provide objecdve, systematic, and comprehensive evi- 
dence on the degree to wliich the progmni achieves its intended 
objectives plus the degree to which it produces other unantici- 
pated consequences, which when recognized would also be re- 
garded as relevant to the agency. It is easy to state the problem 
of evaluation, but it is difiicult to develop the method for its 
solution." 1 

Are there ways of getting more objective, even quantitative, 
information? The classic experimentalist method of assessing di- 
rected cliangc is through the use of control groups. A control 
group is a collection of individuals who are, or can be assumed 
to be, like the experimental subjects e.xccpt tliat they have not 
been given the experiences (treatment, stimuli) to be evaluated. 
Social science experiments involving short-term treatments with 
college students have an almost unlimited supply of control 
groups. Field e.xperiments are less apt to have readily available 
control groups. For the evaluation of longer-term experience in- 
volving participation in natural settings, control groups are very, 
very rare. 

In our assessment of political internships we asked ourselves 
wliether we might identify groups of students who were like our 
interns in every important way e.xccpt that they had not had 
tlie internsliip experience Our Pennsylvania non-interns, de- 
scribed in the preceding cliapter, were one such group. Had we 
been more attentive to the evaluation requirements ;vc might 
have selected control groups in various states and years, and 
at various political levels when we selected the parallel groups of 
interns. But, except for the c qperiment described in this chapter, 
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we did not do so. Limited time and administrative money — and, 
frankly, limited imagination — did not provide such planning for 
evaluation. 

At the present time nothing is more important for the future 
of politieal education, in my view, than the earefiil attention to 
assessment of the various programs. We need evaluation research 
not only because we should ma.vimize the practical and educa- 
tional carr>'-over from these programs on the individual student 
participants, but also because we should link these programs in 
some systematic and empirical way with the growing interest 
and knowledge in pedagogy and in the learning processes. 

THE OREGON EXPERIMENT 

In the spring of 1965 twenty-three students were selected from 
Oregon colleges and universities for internships granted by the 
Oregon Council for Education in Politics. ^ These were part-time, 
arademic-ycar intcm.ships in which the students were assigned 
as assistants to state legislators (mainly) or to local and state 
public or party officers. Some of the interns had weekly contact 
with their political principal, some spent as many as 100 or more 
hours in their political internship work during the semester, but 
others may have spent as little as four full days with their legis- 
lator in Salcni. The average time spent in work related to the 
internship may have been 50 to GO/rours. This, by the ordinary 
standards we try to set for internships, is only marginally ade- 
quate. Some of the interns had no more than what eould honestly 
be called a period of supervised observation in politics. This re- 
search suffers, therefore, from the fact that the internships stud- 
ied were shorter and less intensive pohtical experiences than 
most internships. They were simjply not representative of the 
internship as a pohtical educational device; other intorn.ships 
should not be assessed by reference to the 1965 Oregon experi- 
ment. 

Matched with the 23 interns were 22 non-interns.^ The non- 
intems were selected from each of the 12 schools — two interns 
and hvo matched non-intems from each college or university, 
except one college that had one each and one college that se- 
lected two interns but only one non-intern. Each participating 
political science faculty member selected all his students an d 
mat'clied the non-interns, individually for each of the interns, by 
class, sex, level of interest in politics, and level of academic work 
in political science. On these criteria the non-interns, singly and 
as a whole, were very similar to the interns.** 
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Interns and non-intems were interviewed during the three 
days Febniary 8-10, 1965 on their own campuses. All interview- 
ing was done by me. The average completion time for all oral 
and written interview and measurement instruments was about 
one hour and fifteen minutes. 

Interns and non-intems were given the Allport-Vernon-Lind- 
zey Study of Values, a standard interest and quasi-personahty . 
measurement of the subjects* preferred values and life styles. 
They were given two scales developed by Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, obtaining 5-position agree-disagree responses on political 
opinions and political participation. They were given two mis- 
cellaneous measurements (not true scales) that I bad earlier 
used in a matched -sample study of politicals and apoliticals: 
power and willingness to compromise. Finally they were given 
the Survey Research Center's political activity and political eflS- 
cacy measurements. Biographical data about the students and 
their family political backgrounds were obtained. In addition to 
these oral and written inter\ncw instniments, the participating 
faculty members gave us SAT scores and cumulative grade 
points for all interns and non-intems, plus their (the teachers') 
subjective judgments about the students* personalitieSj_and the 
objective facts of the intemship arrangements for the 22 intems, 

Following the intemship period, in June and July of 1965, all 
the instniments were completed again (except the orally-ob- 
tained biographical data and the SRC political activity index) 
by most of the intems and non-intems. Unfortunately, lack of 
time and money prevented the personal administration of the 
post-intcmship schedules. The intems and control group students 
were asked to complete the questionnaires at home and retum 
them to New York City. 

EXPECTATIONS AND FINDINGS 

On the basis of earlier experiences in administering the same or 
similar interest scales and personality tests to political activists, 
we expected to find an identifiable pattem of responses in our 
intems and non-intems. \yhat we expected and what we found 
are summarized in this section. 




ALLPORT-VERNON-LINDZEY 

We expected that our Oregon subjects would have average scores 
on the theoretical and social dimensions of the A-V-L profile, 
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low on the economic and aesthetic dimensions, very low on the 
religious dimension, and vory high on the political. Such had 
been the average profile among scattered undergraduates, grad- 
uates students, and non-student adult, political activists to whom 
the A-V-L had been given earlier. Figure 6-1 indicates our expec- 
tations and our ladings. 



Figure 6-1: Hypothesized and Actual A-V-L 
Profile for 45 Oregon Undergraduate Political 
Interns and Matched K iin-lnterns 1965 

PROFILE Of VALUES 



Average < 40 




Average Male Prof'' 



Average Female Profile , 



Expected Oregontans « Actual Oregoniarrs 



In predicting what the A-V-L scores would be for our Oregon 
political activist students vve made some errors. The political 
_s.cores_\vere-lower-than-we-expeeted,--and* the^TclijiOus scores 
were higher. The political scores were indeed high, but tlie 
religious scores were not lower than the aesthetic for our whole 
sample of 45, and only slightly lower than the economic and 
social. 
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The difvcrcncc bchveen our expectations and our findings is 
not explained by the fact tliat about half of our respondents 
were students at church-related scliools. Because of the forced- 
choice nature of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey scales, if one di- 
mension has a high score there must be an offsetting low score 
(or low scores). The 22 respondents attending church-related 
schools did indeed have a higher mean score on the religious 
dimension than the 23 subjects at independent or public institu- 
tions (40.4 for the church-related schools, and 34.4 for the non- 
cluircii-:H'»^^d schools), but on tl\e political dimension there was 
no important diflerence (the mean score of the church-related 
colleges arc slightly higher, in fact, than tlie mean score of 
students from independent and pubhc schools: 4S.i to 47,5). 
The point is that our very large errors in prediction of the politi- 
cal and religious scores cannot be attributed alone to the fact 
that about half the Oregon respondents were students at chr.rch- 
related colleges and universities. 

In retrospect it appears that the predicted political group 
score for the Oregon students (58) was unreasonably high. The 
prediction was made on the basis of perliaps 50 cases of highly 
political students and politically-active liberals from several 
.states. It illustrates the danger of judging phenomena intuitively 
from samples wholly imrepresentative — and, while illustrations of 
this danger lie all about us, it may bear repeating. The 1960 edi- 
tion of the A-V-L Manual gives occupational differences based 
on scores of samples of occupational groups. Except for the re- 
ligious scores of clerg>'men and theological students, no groups 
achieved scores on any dimension as high as the political scores 
we had predicted for our Oregon students. That, in itself, might 
have cautioned us. 

lable 6-1: Mean Scores and Standard Deviations 
of Oregon Politically-Interested Stud' nts and large 
College Sample, A-V-L "Study r f Values" 

Oregon Students National Group 
N-45 N-3,778 





Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Difference 


Significai 


Theoretical 


41.08 


6.77 


39.75 


7.27 


+ 1.33 


N.S. 


Economic 


37.92 


6.91 


40.33 


7.61 


-2.41 


.05 


Aesthetic 


?^A6 


8.43 


38.88 


8.42 


-1.40 


N.S. 


Social i 


38.40 


7.57 


39.56 


7.03 


-1.16 


N.S. 


Political ! 


47.80 


6.00 


40.39 


6.44 


4-7.41 


.01 


Religious 


37.28 


9.20 


41.01 


9.31 


-3.73 


.01 
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Since the A-V-I, has consistently shown strong differences by 
sex, it was thought important to compare our Oregon respond- 
ents with the national scores by sex. To separate the sex differ- 
ences, and to control for that variable, the Oregon males are 
compared with the national standardization group males, and 
the Oregon females (even though there were very few) arc 
compared with the national college girls. Table 6-2 presents 
these data. 



Table 6-2: Mean Scores and Standard Deviations of Oregon 
Poh'Hcaiiy-lnterested Male and Female Students, Compared 
with Large College Samples, A-V-L "Study of Values" 



Oregon Students National Group 

(N-37 Males, 8 Females) (N-2,489 Males, 1,289 Females) 







Mean 




. Mean 


S.D. 


Difference 


SIgnlficani 


Theoretical: 


M. 


41 .97 


5.95 


43.75 


7.34 


-1.78 


N.S, 




F. 


37.00 


8.59 


35.75 


7.19 


+ 1.25 


N.S. 


Economic: 


M. 


37.16 


• 6.74 


42.78 


7.92 


-5.62 


.01 




F. 


41.30 


5.70 


37.87 


7.30 


+ 3.63 


N.S. 


Aer'hetic: 


M. 


37.8/ 


8.68 


35.09 


8.49 


+ 2.75 


N.S. 




F. 


35.88 


6.88 


42.67 


8.34 


-6.79 


. .05 


Social: 


M. 


37.78 


' 7.84 


37.09 


7.03 


+ .69 


N.S. 




F. 


41.25 


5.52 


42.03 


7.02 


- .78 


N.S. 


Politicdl: 


M. 


48.00 


6.33 


42.94 


6.64 


+.5.06 


.01 




F. 


46.88 


4.37 


37.84 


6.23 


+ 9.04 


.01 


Religious: 


M. 


37.46 


9.16 


38.20 


9.32 


- .74 


N.S. 




F. 


36.63 


10.22 


43.81 


9.40 


-7.18 


.05. 



As \vc have noted, the Allport-Vcrnon-Lindzey "Study of Val- 
ues** is criticized {or its forced-choice clement that builds into 
its scales compcnsatoi-y lows for every high, thus appearing to 
distort tiic x^rofiles of individuals who, in fact, have high (ot 
low) interest in many or all of the dimension.^. This is a valid 
criticism for analysis that purports to assess one individual by 
comparison with another individual But the forced-choice aspc et 
has the advantage of requiring priorities from tlie subject. The 
economic and the aesthetic dimensions may both be important to 
a subject, but v/liich is more impprtant? If a person, or a group 
of people, scores highly in one -^hmension, what dimension or 
dimensions will be less favored? 

In the case oi: our Oregon student.s, it was not surprising that 
they were, as a group, highly differentiated from the national 
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test-standardization sample on the political dimension. The high 
political scores are obtained at ^.he cost of low scores on the eco- 
nomic and religious dimensions. In their theoretical and social 
interests our Oregon political activists are not distinguishable 
from the national college sample. The high political scores of 
our men are p;ud for by low economic scores: Do political com- 
petitiveness and power-aspiration substitute, in part, for eco- 
nomic drive and financial gain? Low aesthetic and religious 
scores seem to compensate for the high political scores among 
our women: to be successful — or even to aspire — in the man's 
world of politics do women tend to adopt male attitudes toward 
the less ^practical" or more "culturaF pursuits? Note, too, that 
our female respondents averaged a high score on the economic 
scale — another dimension that, like the political, shows charac- 
teristically higher scores for males. 

When we compare the A-V-L scores of our interns with those 
of our non-interns we find no significant differences. By thi.s 
measurement the two groups appear to have been fairly well 
matched. Table 6-3 g'vos the prc-intei*nship scores of the 23 in- 
terns and 22 non-interns on the Allport-Vemon-Lindzey "Study 
of Values/' 



Table 6-3: Matching of Oregon Interns and Non-Interns: 
Comparison of Their A-V-l. Scores 





Interns (N.23,) No 


n-(nterns {N-22) 


OifferencQ Significance' 


Theoretical 


39.43 


42.73 


3.30* 


N.S. 


Economic 


38.69 


37.14 


1.55 


N.S. 


Aesthetic 


36.54 


38.91 


2.37 


N.S. 


Social 


39.61 


37.14 


2.47 


N.S. 


Political 


. 49.17 


46.36 


2.0T 


N.S. 


Religious 


36.83 


37.82 


.99 


N.S. 



"The -differences on the theoretical and political diinensions approach ,05 
confidence , leveJ. 



We e:<pected no significant changes in tJ<:o A-V-L scores, pre- 
intemship and. post-internship^ The iniernsijip experience ;vas 
too slight, transient, anduiphemeral, we believed, to influence 
the A-V-L t>TDology.^ As Table 6-4 indicates, our expectations 
were borne out. 
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Table &4: Changes in Mean Group Scores, Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey "Study of Values" Dimensions, Oregon Interns and 
Matched Non-Interns, Before and After Internships 



Pre-lnfernship PosMnfernship Differences Significance 





Theoretical 


40.0 


39.6 


- .4 


N.S. 


CO 


Economic 


38.0 


37.8 


- .2 


N.S. 




Aesthetic 


35.6 


37.1 


+ 2.1 


N.S. 


</) 
c 


Social 


40.2 


38.8 


-1.4 


N.S. 




Political 


49.3 


5.0.7 


+ 1.4 


N.S. 


s 


Religious 


37.2 


35.0 


•-2.2 


N.S. 




Theoretical 


41. 1 


41.5 


+ .4 


N.S. 


z 


Economic 


40.2 


38.0 


-2.2 


N.S. 


*n 
C 


Aesthetic 


36.5 


37.6 


+ M 


N.S. 




Social 


37.0 


34.9 


-2.1 


N.S. 




Political 


. 47.3 


49.4 


+ 2.1 


N.S. 


c 
o 


Religious 


37.5 


37.7 


+ .2 


N.S. 



z 



OHIO WESLEYAN SCALES: OPINIONS AND PARTICIPATION 

The Ohio Wesleyan scales, "opinions about politics" and "par- 
ticipation in politics," are designed to measure the subjects at- 
titudes towards politics (primarily in terms of feelings, or emo- 
tional valence, about the goodness and badness of political life), 
and the subjects* willingness to participate in political activity. 
The scales were developed in the early 1950s as part of an at- 
tempt to evaluate the practical politics program sponsored by 
the Falk Foimdation at Ohio Wesleyan. For a description of the 
scales, along with item selection criteria, see The Devclop?nent 
of Attitude Scales in Practical Politics (1955), a mimeographed 
report of The Evaluation, Service, Ohio Wesleyan Univer:sity, 
D(?laware, Ohio. 

We did not expect that the internship experience of the Ore- 
gon students would influence them necessarily to higher sc&res 
on the "Opinions" and "Partiuipation" scales. If there were any 
differences in the changes before and after the internship period 
we would expect these changes to be more pronounced among 
the interns than among the non-interns. We certainly did not 
predict the non-interns to be more favorably disposed toward 
politics than the interns after the internship period. In other 
Avords, we thought that any overall discernible tendencies 
(whether or not statistically significant) would be in the direc- 
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tion of making interns more favorable to political life and more 
willing to participate — but, note well, we did not necessarily 
expect this to happen. , 

Table 6-5: Mean Scores^ Political Opinions Test, Oregon 
Political Activist Students and Ohio Wesleyan Sophomores 



Oregon Ohio Wesleyan 

Differences 

N Score N Score Between Scores Significance 

^Aen 37 96.6 329 93.9 2.7 N.S. 

Women 8 104.2 419 97.2 7.0 .05 

N.S. Not significant. 



Intcrcstinj^ly enough, the Oregon students, selected in part 
because of their bent toward pohtical activism, did not score 
much higher than the ordinary Ohio Wesleyan sophomore on 
tiic political opinions test. While the Oregon women students 
seem to have a significantly higher score, the smalLnumber of 
cases suggests caution in generalization. The likely explanation 
lies in the nniure of the test itself. The Ohio Wesleyan ''Political 
Opinions'* tost measures what might be called sophiijtieation 
about the impoitance of partisan politics as an element of the 
democratic society. The questions have to do with whether one 
knows about, and approves of, the political processes and party 
politics, and whether there is a gcn^mZ obligation for citizen 
participation in politics. In the "opinions** test there is no pointed 
investigation of the xespondent*s persoml desire to be active in 
party politics. We shall see below that ihe "Political Participa- 
tion*' test taps this more personal element — with very different 
results. 

Table 6-6 indicates that the interns' scores on the political 
opinions test were substantially the same after the internship as 
before, but the non-interns* scores were unaccountably lower in 
the sunmier of 1965 than they had been in February of that year. ' 
T!ii'' decrease of 5.5 points may be simply a matter of chance — 
altlmugh by the t-test there is only a one in twenty probabilit>' 
of its being a chance occurrence. 

On the Ohio Wesleyan "Political Participation * test, as Table 
6-7 clearly, shows, .the Oregon students had markedly higher 
scores than did Ohio Wesleyan sophomores. This is a reflection, 
we believe, of a very real difference between the two groups: 
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Table 6-6: Changes in Mean Scores, Political Opinions Test, 
Oregon Interns and Matched Non-Interns, Before and 
After Internships 



Pre-lnternship Post-Internship 

N ■ Scores Scores Difference Significance 

Interns 18 . 100.2 100.8 -f .6 ^ N.S. 

Non-lntern<: 17 101.2 95.7 -5.5 .05 



while both groups were supportive of the general notion that 
citizens should participate in the politics of a democracy, the 
Oregon students were much more willing — even eager — to par- 
ticipate themselves. . * : 

Table 6-7: Mean Scores, Political Participation Test, Oregon 
Political Activist Students and Ohio Wesleyan Sophomores 





Oregon 


Ohio Wesleyan 




N Score 


N Score Differences Significance 


Men 


36 100.8 


329 80.9 . 19.9 .01 


Women 


8 103.6 


419 82.2 . 21.4 .01 



That the Political Opinions and the Political Participation 
tests should so nicely discriminate, in the case of our Oregon 
students, between those attitudes that have to do with under- 
standing and approving parti.san politics in a democracy, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, those attitudes and motivations that 
have to do with participating oneself in politics, is also an in- 
dependent confirmation of the validity of the Ohio Wesleyan 
scales, The point,, while hardly earthshaking, is not to be over- 
looked in the present elementary and still very unsystematic 
methodology of attitude measurement. 

Not only is there a large difference on the participation test 
between the Oregon and Ohio Wesleyan students, but among 
tlu Oregon subjects, the interns score significantly higher than 
the non-interns, as TaWe 6-8 shows. One e.xplanation for these 
differences is the possibility that the internes and non-interns. - 
were not matched on the matter of their desire to participate in 
politics. Interns may have been more insistent than non-interns 
in seeking the internships, and the professors who selected them 
may. have chosen those with demonstrably higher motivation. 
Also, since some of the interns knew at the time of the first inter- 



view that tliey were to serve as interns, they may have given tlie 
more acceptable (in that context) answers to tlie questions in 
the participation scales. 



Table 6-8: Changes in Mean Scores, Political Participation 
Test, Oregon Interns and Matched Non-Interns, Before 
and After Internships 





Pre-lnlernship 


PosMniornship 








N 


Scores 


Scores Difference 


Significance 


Interns 


18 


104.1 ' 


107.2 


^3.1 


.05 


Non-Interns 


16 


93.3 


V2.8 


- .5 


N.S. 


Difference 




10.8 








Significance 




..01 


.01 







The significant increase in participation scores shown by the 
interns following their internships may be a demonstration that 
these young men and women tried some personal pohtical in- 
volvement, liked it, and desired more. The evidence will support 
5uch a conclusion, and we so conclude, but with the warning 
that these differences, too, could be the result of socially acciept- 
ablc answers given by the former interns out of gratitude (or 
just to be "nice") knowing that we would like such a result. Both 
the .so-caUqd Ha\\'thorne effect (changed behavior as a response 
to the mere fact of being investigated) and an acquiescent re- 
spon.se set may be at play here, 

POWER AND COMPROMISE 

The power and compromise scale? were revised from those used 
in an earlier study of adult political activists, witlf st matched 
sample of non-political adults, in Arizona.^ Again, our expecta- 
•■ion was tliat if any changes at all were noted, they would show 
the ii"ternsliip experience to increase both the power ori«. ntation 
and the wiHingness to compromise in thp interns, but not in the 
non-interns. (Orientation to power we defined as tlie desire for 
direct influence over, persons and policies.) Cut our expectation 
was that there would be no stptistiyully significant differences 
between interns and non-interns, 
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Table 6-9: Changes in Mean Group Scores, Political Power 
Index, Oregon Interns and Matched Non-Interns, 
Before and After Internships 



N Pre-lntemshijTy Post-Internship Difference Significance 

Interns 18 9.6 10.0 + .4 ' N.S. 

t^on-lnlerns 17 9.6 10.0 -f .4 N.S. 



Table 6-10: Chan^^^s in Mean Group Scores, Political 
Compromise Index, Oregon Interns and Matched 
Non-Interns, Before and After Internships 



N Pre>lnternihip Post-Internship Difference Significance 

Interns 18 5.67 5.11 .56 N.S. 

Non-)nterns 17 6.77 5.53 -1.24 N.S. 



Tables 6-9 and 6-10 indicate that oiir expectations were com- 
pletely borne out by the measurements of power-orientation and 
willingness to compromise. The differences, where they exist, are 
slight and statistically insignificant. 

Unfortunately, because of revisions in the scales, we are not 
able to make any comparisons of our Oregon subjects with the 
earlier Arizona subjects. 

SRC EFFICACY AND PARTICIPATION SCALES 

The "sense of political efficacy" scale given to Oregon interns 
and non-interns is the one developed by the Survey Research 
Center at the University of Michigan. The SRC researchers 

... say: "Sense of political efficacy may be defined as the feeling 
that individual political action docs have, or can have, an ijnpact 
upon the political process, i.e.. that it is worth while to perform 
one's civic duties^ It is Hie feeling tliat political and social change 
is possible, and tliat the individual citizen can play a part in 
bringing about this change.""^ 

As in the case of the 01 io Wesleyiin scales, wo expected tliat 
any differences between interns and non-intems. if they existed, 
would be in the direction of interns having a greater sense of 
efficacy after their internships. Exposure to, and participation in, 
politics has been shown in many studies to be positively related 

O ^ political efficacy, as is also level of education, We expected 



.all our. subjects, interns and contiol group, to score highly — 
whieh they did, ranging fronn 16 to 6 out of a possible range of 
16 to 0 on our scoring method. 

Tabh 6-11: Changes in Mean Group Scores, Political Effi- 
cacy, Oregbn Interns a'ld Matched Non-interns, Before and 
^iter Internships 



N Pre-kitemship Post-Internship Difference Significance 

Interns 18 11. o . J 1.7 + .1 N.S. 

Non-Interns 17 12.0 \l.4 - .6 N.S. 



Table 6-11 indicates that, as we predicted, there wuie no 
significant changes in the efficacy sp«Jfes.\ 

We gave our Oregon interns oacL-non-interns the SBC index 
of pohtical participation. Wc should have known that those stu- 
dents, having been selected (by themselves and their professors) 
on the basis of their extraordinary interest in. politics, would 
have been so much more politically active than fae average 
American that they all would have clustered at the vcr>' top of 
the SRC index. And il was so. The information elicited by the 
SRC's political participation questions, obtained during the oral 
part of the interview, was quite detailed and is useful for speci- 
fying just how politically active these students had been before 
the inter\'iews in February of 1965. But a comparison of these 
students with the SRC findings on national U.S. samples is of no 
value and will be therefore omitted. 



OTHER MEASUFl '^ENTS 

Finally, to get a purely subjective judgment of each intern and 
non-intern we asked the faculty members who had recommended 
the students on each campus to give us a rating for each person 
on four characteri.stics: intelligence, open-mindedness, joy of life, 
and capacity for constructive self-criticism. The last quality we 
thought needed no interpretation in the interest of standardiza- 
tion. The others we defined for tlie raters: intelligence as "ability 
to handle abstractions and concept formation, ability to see rela- 
tionships"; opcn-mindedness as "openness to new experience"; 
and joy of life a.: "spirit, alertness, vigor, sense of humor." We 
also asked for the college entrance board scores and the cumula- 
tive grade point for all interns and non-intems. 
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By these measures, too, our interns as a group were well 
matehed wit'i our non-intems. The intern group averages on the 
eoliege cntranee board seores were 554 verbal .(N-13) and 517 
math (N-13), eompared with the non-intern group scores of 
514 (N'll) and 544 (N-10); seores for the other subjects were 
not available. The intern group grade-point average was 2.96 
(N-IS) and the non-intern group* average was 2.90 (N-17). 
Tho.se who applied and were chosen for political internships 
were not, on the whole, the brightest students of their colleges; 
they were B students generally. Our impression is that students 
who are attracted to political education programs, ai?d who hiive 
an activist bent, tend to be just such students — those who io 
better than the average student academically but not as well i?s 
their very top classmates. 

Our elicitation of judgnients about the students from their pro- 
fessors had only limited payotf. Both the interns and non-intems 
were rated very highly — so highly, in fact, that they do not allow 
much inter- or intra-group discrimination. Each subject was 
rated by his own professor from one toTn'e on each of the four 
dimensions: intelligence, opon-mindedncss, joy of life, and ca- 
pacity for self-criticism. Possible range of composite scores was 
5 tc 20. The actual range was 14 to 20 for the interns, and 13 to 
20 for.the non-intems; the mode was 19 for the c^'Jmbined two 
groups; the intern average score was 17.3 and the n on -intern 
average 17.2. There is a fairly strong positive correlation between 
the ratings given the students and their cumulative grade-point 
averages (r=.48), but only a slight positive correlation between 
tie college entrance borxrd scores (verbal) and the students*, 
cumulative grade poini (r=:.12). and there is, in fact, a negative 
correlation (-.32) between the college entrance hoard scores 
(verbal) and the subjective ratings by the professors. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The data developed in this comparative study show that the 
students who selected themselves, and were selected by their 
teachers, to be political interns (or possible interns) are, as a 
group, unlike the average college student in their interest Hi 
politics. The data also show that the internship experience itself 
seems to have had no influence on the students' patterns of in- 
terest and values — at least according to the rough measuring 
techniques employed. Bear in mind, however, that the Oregon 
part-time internships were the most minimal of internships, There 
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is other evidence, some of it in this vohime, that the full-time 
internship is a much more memorable experience and a more 
permanent influence on Liter attitudes and behavior. 

So, on the whole, we are not surprised that this Oregon ex- 
periment came out the way we thought it would. We would be 
much more surprised if it had come out differently; for then 
our confidence in our own judgments as teachers and intern- 
ship managers would be in doubt. We have here some better 
evidence — at least less subjecti/e, if by no means "scientific'' — 
that our everyday teaching and administrative sense is not too 
unreahstic. 

Whatever diflferences in test .scores existed — and they were not 
great — tended to favor the interns over the non-interns. Thus the 
inteins .scored higher than the non-interns, both before and after 
their internships, on the political measurement of the Allport- 
Verncn Lindzey Study of Values. The interns' scores on the Ohio 
Weslcyan "Political Opinions" test arc slightly Iiigher than those 
of the non-intems when the two sets are averaged for each 
group. On the efficacy and power scales there is no suggestion 
ot difference. The compromise scale indicates that the non-interns 
may be shghtJy more wiDing to compromise. But all these differ- 
ences arc likely to be mattei^ of chance. 

The one striking difterence is that shown by the Ohio Wes- 
leyan 'Tohtical Participation" scale. Before the internship r eriod 
the interns as a group scored markedly iiigher than the non- 
interns on the participation scale; aftci' the internship the interns' 
scores increased (significantly over their own pre-intcrnship 
scores) while those of the non-interns decreased i'.^htly (prob« 
ably a chance diffurencc). We suppose these (differences to have 
had two causes; one, the teachers cliose as interns those who had 
the ver)' highest desire for political activity; and two, some (but 
not all) of the interns knew at the time of interviewing that tlicy 
were to be interns and, accordingly, gave acquiescing answers 
to those questions about political participation. The liiglily sig- 
nificant differences found on the participation scale, and the 
non-significant tendencies shown by some of the other measure- 
ments, may be ascribed, then, to these two eharacteristics that 
distinguished intenis from non-interns: an initial difference that 
wa.s recognized by the teachers who chose the t^vo group.s, with 
that initial difi'erence being reinforced by the acquiescent re- 
sponse set of the interns after they were chosen. 

Tlicse data and speculations lead to further thoughts about 
^he selection of interns^ Beyond some minimum level, such factors 



as intelligence, or grade-point averages, or the selecting com- 
mittees' judgments about character or personality do not seem 
to determine who gets chosen. Given a pool of talent in which, 
the academic criteria are met by many more students than there 
are inteni places, two factors seem to be at play in the final 
choices. One is, more propeily, a set of factors, namely, the 
political criteria that relate to the placement — for placement, 
although logically separable from selection, merges with selec- 
tion in practice — as Professor Wise s description of Pennsylvania 
procedures (see chapter 3) so well illustrates. But it seems that 
the political criteria, while they may determine the selection of 
individual interns who happen to fit nicely the needs of the of- 
fice, will randomize over the range of interns and years. Do we 
then ultimately pick as interns those students who most want 
to be interns? 

Why not? The more one thinks about it, the more logical and 
appropriate it would seem that, other things being more-or-less 
equal, the students who most want to take part in politics do, in 
fact, got chosen as political interns. One ►may see this as evi- 
dence that our teachers make good choices for sound reasons, 
or that student determination pays ofi^. Either interpretation is 
acceptable. 
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GRADUATE AND 
FACULTY INTERNSH' S 



Since 1953 there have been an estimated 900 griiduate and fac- 
ulty political internships in the United Slates. NCEP, The Amcri- 
ean Political Science Association, and the Ford Foundation have 
administered national programs for social science graduate stu- 
dents and college faculty. In addition to these three national 
programs, several— perhaps as many as 20 — universities have 
sponsored internships for their own graduate students. 

Because there is almost no availaule i.iformation on the grad- 
uate intenis placed by universities with "heir own separate pro- 
grams, that category may be quickly dea!t with. Several of the 
universities that had their owm programs from 1954 to 1966 were 
recipients of Falk Foundation grants— for example, Yale, Michi- 
gan State, and UCLA — and there may have been an average 
total of twelve graduate fellows at these institution.s for as many 
as seven years, for an estimated total over the whole period of 
85. Elsewhere, political internships for graduate students were 
spontaneously (i.e., without the aid of outside grants) estab- 
lished — perhaps, in the twelve years, as many as 50 students 
were so a.ssigned. 

In addition to the estimated 135 graduate internships either 
supported by Falk Foundation grants or spontaneously estab- 
lished, there have been perhaps 100 to 200 graduate students 
among the more than 2,000 interns in the NCEP affiliates' pro- 
grams that were designed primarily for wru/ergraduates and have 
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been described earlier in tliis report. Beeausc of insufficient 
information, and just 'plain sloppy boOi.keeping, we liave had no 
way of separating the graduate students from undergraduates. 
It may not be important, since the experiences of the graduate 
students were identical to those of the undergraduates, and they 
could not have been generally much oldc or much diffcront 
from the seniors who constituted the brgest bulk of NCEP at- 
filiates* intem.s. The fact that a handful of theJVCEP aflBliates' , 
interns were graduate students is probably oi * /^ treneral interest 
and of no importance to our evaluation. 



FORD FOUNDATION AND APSA GRADUATE AND FACULTY 
INTERNS 

The California state legislative leaders in 1957 agreed to take 
as staff assistants a number of graduate and law students from 
California universities. The Ford Foundation agreed tc pay half 
the students* stipends, plus all the administrative costs of tlie 
program, if the state legislature would pay the other half of the 
interns* stipends. In the sevei: years from 1957 to 1964, the Cal- 
ifornia Legislative Internship Program placed a total of 78 
graduate students and two professors of political science as staff 
assistants to leaders in the State A.sscmbly (the State Senate did 
not participate in the program). The interns served full-time for 
ten months each, received a stipend of $500 a month, and were 
responsible jointly to the Uni\^ersity of California (and their own 
uni/ersity) for the general administration and the academic 
content of the internship, and to the Assembly for their staff ac- 
tivities and political loyalties. Five universities cooperated: Uni- 
N'ersity of California at Berkeley, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Claremont Graduate School, Stanford University, and 
the University of Southern California. Beginning with the aca- 
deniic year 1965-66 the program has been wholly financed by the 
State Assembly. The California Legislative Internship Program 
mu.st be regarded as one of the mo.st successful of all graduate 
political internship ventures. Its success seems to have been hie 
to two charac^^eristics: strong and understanding support f om 
the Assembly leaders (especially Trom Speaker Jesse Unruh). and 
close aeuiiemic supervision. 

Beginning in 1960 the Ford* Foundation began to fin. r.ce in 
other states graduate legishitive intjrnship programs based on the 
Califpniia model. By 19&5 there were iwelye such state pro- 
grams, all providing 50-50 stipend matching with the legislatures, 
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and drawing the same kinds of graduate students as interns 
(from the soeial seienees and law). Outside of Cahfomia the 
administrative arrangements varied somewhat; a few of the 
states* programs were run by state agencies, usually the state leg- 
islative couneil, with faeulty adviee and eooperation. The states 
participating in the Ford Foundation s legislative internship pro- 
gram were: California, Hawaii, New York, Illinois, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Miehigan, Ohio, Oklahoma, Puerto Rieo, Texas, and Wash- 
i;igton.. . . 

Data on numbers of interns, kinds of assignments, eosts by year 
and by states, and administrative histories could be assembled 
for the Ford Foundation's State Legislative Intem;hip Program, 
but to my knowledge this has not been done. Presumably all of 
th.e states have reported on these matters, annually or at other 
fixed times, to the Foundation and interested persons in the 
states, I have seen the California reports, and occasionally reports 
from it**nois, Kausr.s, Michigan, New York and Texas. Whether 
these it. representative or not, they support the following im- 
pressionistic generalizations: 

1, The most scholarly, or academically-inclined, students are 
not drauTi to the programs. On the contrary, and as one would 
expect: the activists apply, are chosen, and do well. Fewer 
than halt of the political scientists (and, of course, almost 
none of the Inwyers) go on to the Ph,D.* Many of Uic interns 
remain in political staff po.<Jitions, The program performs well 
the objective of recruiting trained ^taff assistants for the legis- 
latures and other state political agencies. 

2, Tlic problems ol adcqui^tc academic supervision are many and 
great, even when there is close administration in the hands 
of the universities involved, \Vlien the programs are run by 
governmental agencies such as legislative councils, tlie aca- 
demic content of the interns* experience is likely to be grossly 
inadequate, 

3, The success of these programs appears to be determined quite 
largely by the political knowledge and sensiti Uy of tl^e aca- 
demic managers, and the understanding of academic ob- 
jecti; < : oy the p^litiftal leaders. 

Chapter 2 contains a brief description of the American Political 
Science Association s Congressional Fellowship Program, Its bas'c 
raison detre and histor>' may be briefly stated: since 1953 this 
program has supported close to 300 young social scientists, jour- 
nalists, and lawyers for nine to t\velve montlis as full-time staff 
assistantr to U,S. members of Congress. Cataldo's evaluation Sf 
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the APSA Fellowship Program provides some data, ns of 1965, 
that will be compared below with information elicited in. 1965 
and 1966 from NCEP Faculty and Graduate Fellows. In ordei 
to obtain comparable data, some of the i lestions in the NCEP 
questionnaire were taken from Cataldo*s study of APSA Con- 
gressional Fellows. 

NCEP FACULTY AND GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 

The National Centers faculty and graduate internships were 
served exclusively in the offices of state and local political leaders. 
Under the terms of the supporting Ford Foundation grant, the 
NCEP Faculty Fellows spent six to twelve months in their in- 
ternships; the Graduate Fellows spent five months, The Faculty 
and Graduate Fellows were selected in national competition, 
with no presumption that they would be assigned to pohtical 
leaders in their home communities. 

There were, in fact, no presumptions at all about placement 
of the Faculty and Graduate Fellows — except tliat of finding 
the best possible match between their interests and talents on 
the one hand, and the character and needs of the offices on the 
other. It was assumed, as basic to the program's objectives, that 
in each case the Fellow land his political principal were to be of 
the same political party and in general ideological agreement. 

The Faculty Fellows were selected and assigned individually 
whenever the appropriate academic and political conditions were 
found. Tlie Graduate Fellows were selected in classes — ^from 
1960 to 1964 there was one class each year, in the fall semester 
(September through January). In tlie 1964-65 and 1965-66 aca- 
demic years there were NCEP Graduate Fellows classes in each 
semester. 

The Graduate Fellows were called together in seminars before 
and after their field assignments. The pre-field seminar was held 
the first week of the fellowship period; it included discussion of 
techniques and problems of participant-observation, the nature 
of political staff work, the collection of data while on the job, 
and the individual research interests of tiie Fellows, Many of 
the Graduate Fellows were given course credit, or thesis credit, 
by their universities for work done during the semesters intern- 
ship. During the last week of the fellowship the Fellows were 
brought together again in a post-field seminar for evaluation of 
their experiences, reports on individual or group research, and 
eriticisms of the program for the benefit of future fellowship 
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classes. Professor James A. Robinson of Ohio State University 
served as seminar director for five years, assisted by Professor 
Dqnald G. Hei*zbcrg of Rutgers Universit)'. Invited political sci- 
entists and politicians attended some of the seminars. A list of 
all NCEP Faculty and Graduate Fellows from 1960 to 1966 is 
included in Appendix D of the NCEP history, Political Educa- 
Hon and Political Science: The National Center for Education in 
Politics, 1947-1966, 



SURVEY OF FORMER NCEP FACULTY AND GRADUATE 
FELLOWS 

As part of our general review and evaluation of political intem- 
shi!p.s we designed a questionnaire to gather information on at- 
titudes and activities of former Graduate and Faculty Fellows. 
Many of the questions were those also asked of our under- 
graduate political interns. The remaining questions were those 
risked by Ciitaldo in his questionnaire to former APSA Congres- 
sional Fellows. Comparable references to these other sets of data 
are made below as appropriate. 

The questionnaire was sent to 23 former Faculty Fellows and 
67 former Graduate Fellows — all those who had completed their 
fellowships by August, 1965. Of the 90 questionnaires sent out, 
six were undcliverablc because of improper address. Of the 84 
former Fellows who are presumed to have received the question- 
naire, 63 returned them — a response rate of 76 per cent. 

Table 7-1: NCEP Graduate and Facuify Fellows 1960-65, 
and Those Responding to Questionnaire December, 1965 





All Fellows 


Survey Respond! 


• 


N 


Per Cent 


N 


Per Cent 


Faculty Fellows 


23 


26 


20 


32 


Graduate Fellows 


67 


74 


43 


68 


Democrats 


66 


73 


48 


76 


Republicans 


24 


27 


15 


24 


Offices Served: Governors 


43 


48 


30 


48 


Other State Officials 


n 


12 


9 


14 


Mayors 


13 


14 


7 


11 


Other Local Oifficals 


9 


10 


5 


8 


Party Officers 


9 


10 


8 


13 


Other 


5 


7 


4 


6 



lie 



Table 7-1 demonstrates that those who returned questionnaires 
are representative of all Faculty and Graduate Fellows. A larger 
percentage of the Faculty Fellows, returned questionnaires— 87, 
per cent, compared with 64 per cisnt of the Graduate Fellows. 
Tlie Faculty Fellows have not moved so often in recent years as 
have the Graduate Fellows; when Fellows, they had a longer 
and more individualized relationship with NCEP; one assumes 
these to be the two main reasons why the Faculty Fellows re- 
S'"»onded to the questionnaire in greater numbers. 

On tlie other criteria used in Table 7;!, those returning ques- 
tionnaires seem very representative of the whole universe of 
Fellows. The Democrats show a slightly better return rale than 
Republicans, but the differences are unimportant, as are the dif- 
ferences when the return rates are tabulated by kind of office 
in which tlie internships were served. 

CURRENT OCCUPATIONS OF FORMER NCEP AND APSA 
FEkLOWS 

A very large percentage of former NCEP Faculty and Graduate 
Fellows were teaching in colleges or universities in the winter 
of 1965-66. Table 7-2 indicates that 56 per cent of all former 
Fellows were college teachers. When the lawyers are excluded, 
the 51 social scientists in column two are seen to include 35 (69 
per cent )^ college teachers — which, as it happens, is also the ])er— 
centage of college teachers among former APSA Congressional 
Fellows (political scientists only) queried early in 1965. 

Table 7-2: Present Occupations of Former NCEP Faculty and 
Graduate Fellows, and Former APSA Congressional Fellows 



NCEP Fellows NCEP Fellows APSA Fellows 
(all) (Social Scientists)- (Political Scientists) 



Occupations 


N 


Per Cent 


N 


Per Cent 


N 


Per Cent 


College Teacher 


35 


56 


35 


69 


. 31 


69 


Public Service 


15 


24 


9 




5 


11 


Graduate Students 


6 


10 


6 


12 






Lawyer 


4 


6 










Other^ 


.3 


5 


1 


2 


9 


20 



It has been said many times by critics of political internship 
^-''-jrams for graduate students and college faculty that scholars 



with acti\ ist tendencies^ are likely to forsake their academic ca- 
reers if given exciting staff jobs with major political leaders. The 
response to such criticism may take several forms: denial, a re- 
gretful admission, or an admHsfon with defense. My own reac- 
tion has usually been the last, since there seemed to be enough 
cases of "scholarship drop-out'' to support, in an Impressionistic 
way, the view that political internships often led to abandonment 
of college teaching (and/ or plans to be a college teacher). I had 
argued that academicians with strong activist tendencies were 
likely to be dissatisfied with a life of pure scholarship, and 
needed, therefore, precisely what political internships could give 
them: namely, an opportunity to try their political talent^; and if 
they found politics rev/arding they then had the opportunity to 
choose in which field, or with what combination of teaching and 
politics, they wi.shed to make their contribution to their com- 
munity. Unless one starts with a prejudice in favor of the in- 
trinsic superiority of scholarship over politics (which is, I fear, 
precisely wher.? many of my academic colleagues start), there 
is, if one accepts this line of argument, a case for political intern- 
ships as enlarging the scope of individual choice and improving 
career satisfactions. 

But now from the data in Table 7-2 comes support for a wholly 
different response to the charge that internships seduce scholars 
away from teaching. For it seems not to be true when we compare 
the careers of NCEP and APSA Fellows with other graduate 
students after they complete or leave graduate training. Of 342 
men who had held Columbia University graduate fellowships 
from 1944 to 1951, "about half were engaged in teaching or in 
teaching and research combined" in 1961. The data from the 
Columbia .study are not precisely coniparable, of course, with 
those of Table 7-2, mainly because the former Columbia graduate 
students had been out of graduate school somewhat longer on the 
average than had the NCEP and APSA Fellows. Otherwise the 
facts are quite comparable, for in both sets of information we find 
that teaching (or teaching and research) is the most common oc- 
cupation of persons who had been given special encouragement 
and appointments as graduate students. But while it is the most 
common occupation for botli groups, a considerably higher per- 
centage of former NCEP and APSA Fellows than former Colum- 
bia graduate fellows are teaching. 

The classification "public service** in Table 7-2 consists pri- 
marily of former Fellows who are staff assistants* to political lead- 
ers or are employed in governmental agencies. These are, by and 
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large, the Fellows who chose to remain in political life. Of the 
nine NCEP Fellows in this group, five are in poh*tically appointed 
positions and four are in civil service positions. 

POST-INTERNSHIP POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF GRADUATE AND 
FACULTY FELLOWS 

Former NCEP Graduate and Faculty Fellows have maintained 
an interest and a high level of participation in local and state 
politics, as would be expected. Table 7-3 indicates that Graduate 
and Faculty Fellows have been involved at somewhat higher 
party and governmental levels than those attained by former 
NCEP undergraduate interns. The greater incidence of party and 
public office-holding among Graduate and Faculty Fellows re- 
flects, unquestionably, their greater average age and the fact that 
their internships were longer, more visible, more prestigefiil, and 
provided for them more responsibilities. 

Table 7-3: PosMnternship Political Activity of NCEP Graduate 
and Faculty Fellows, Compared with Undergraduate Interns 



Grad. & Faculty Undargrad. In- 
Fellows (N-63) terns (N.269) 



Type of Activity 


N 


Per Cent 


N 


Per Cent 


Work for party 


37 


59 


133 


49 


Work in campaigns 


24 


38 


133 


49 


Work in non-party political groups 


J 8 


29 


45 


17 


Held local or state party office 


19 


30 


41 , 


15 


Elected local or state public office 


2 


3 


5 


2 


Appointed local, or state public office 


19 


30 


6 


3 


None or no response 


17 


27 


73 


27 



The percentage of former Fellows who reported some political 
activity after their internships is almost exactly the same as that 
among former undergraduate interns. It may be that there is an 
irreducible minimum of about one-quarter of former interns who 
conclude after their internship that, in the words of one under- 
graduate intern, "political life is simply not for me." It is per- 
haps as plausible that a number of former interns, at each level 
from undergraduates through beginning college teachers, are in- 
active temporarily because of relocation, military service, or the 
pressures of new responsibilities, and that with the passage of a 
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few more years they will become politically active. A resurvey 
of these same respondents in five or ten years should yield evi- 
denec on these two possible explanations for the non-actives. 

The figures on elected and appointed public ojBRce invite spec- 
ulation. Reference has already been made to the not-surprising 
fact that the older and more experienced former Faculty and 
Graduate Fellows receive more appointments than the younger 
undergraduate interns. The data in Table 7-3 would also sup- 
port the conclusion, at least tentatively, that staff sexvice is more 
likely to put a person in a position for an appointed public of- 
fice than for an elected public office, Such a conclusion has a 
general plausibility and would probably be supported by inves- 
tigations of federal and state appointments of political staffers 
to commissions and boards — although, so far as I know, such 
studies have not been made. Service as professional staff mem- 
bers in the U.S. Congress, or in governors' offices, for example, 
does not allow the day to day party and constituency contacts 
that provide a likely base for winning elective office, but, on the 
contrary, may attract exactly the right kind of notice by exeai- 
tives who rhakc political appointments and by legislators who 
confirm political appointments. 

Forty-four per cent of the NCEP Graduate and Faculty Fel- 
lows reported that their post-fellowship political activity was in 
some way "a result of" their internships. Twenty-seven per cent 
said their later political activities were not in any way caused 
by their internships* experiences. Twenty-nine per cent — those 
who reported no post-internship activity — were unresponsive to 
the question. TiicFe data, and comparable figures for our NCEP 
undergradutJite sample are given in Table 7-4. 

Table* 7-4: Political Activity after Internship 
''In Any Vlay A Result Of the Internship? 

Faculty & Graduate 

Fellows Undergraduate Intemn 





N 


Per Cent 


N 


Per Cent 


Yes 


28 


44 


106- 


39 


No 


17 


27 


98 


37 


No Response 


18 


29 


65 


24 


Totals 


63 


TOO, 


269 


100 



When the data in Table 7-4 are reananged to include only 
those who reported political activity after their internships, we 
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find that 62 per cent of the Faculty and Graduate Fellows, com- 
pared with 52 per cent of undergraduate interns, say their later 
political involvennent was in some way a result of their intern- 
ships. This difference, while not large, is consistent with the view 
that the Faculty and Graduate internships were, on the average, 
longer, more intensive in involvement and level of responsibili- 
ties undertaken, and tlierefore more likely to lead directly to con- 
tinued political activity in the years immediately following the 
internships. 

We also asked our former Fellows, as we had our former un- 
dergraduate inlerns, whether at the tTOe of the survey they were 
still politically or socially in touch wi':h people met during their 
internships. The figures in Table 7-5 are furtlier confirmation of 
the com men -sense proposition that the longer and more inten- 
si\e Graduate and Faculty Fellowships have greater influencJe 
on post-internship behavior. 

Table 7-5: Still in Touch with 
People You Met during Your Internship? 



PoHtically Yes 
No 

No Response 
Soda fly Yes 
No - 

No Response 



Faculty & Graduate 
Fe flows 
N Per Cent 

37 59 

23 37 

3 5 

55 87 

6 10 

2 3 



Undergraduate Interns 

N Per Cent 

no 41 

151 56 

8 3 

154 57 

1 07 40 

8 3 



The maintenance of social contact with people met during tlie 
internships is, with the Faculty and Graduate Fellows as with 
the undergraduate interns, more common than the maintenance 
of political ties. This is undoubtedly a cjiisequence of social 
mobility — mainly the movement of the intern from the com- 
munity of iiis internship. We did not ask the question, biit it is 
a fair guess, supported by many known examples, that "being in 
touch socially*' with former co-workers means, for the ex-in- 
terns, the exchange of letters filled with political news and gos- 
sip, and occasional visits in which politics is the main item of con- 
versation. Thus, the maintenance of social contact is very largely 
the extended reinforcement of political experiences and motiva- 
^^^"s. For this reason the question has evaluative meaning, and 



the responses as shown in Table 7-5 provide another measure- 
ment of the continuing impact of tlie internships. 



INTELLECTUAL AND CAREER CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
INTERNSHIPS 

It will be recalled that the former undergraduate interns were 
asked to record their internship satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
as those emotional plusses and minuses wcrje remembered at the 
time of the survey. The major findings from those questions are 
reported in chapter 4. 

Of the Faculty and Graduate Fellows we asked whether the 
internships had improved their knowledge, their skills, and their 
career competence. We sought to investigate the possible intel- 
lectual and professional consequences of the internships, rather 
than their general value for citizenship education or the develop- 
ment of a sense of personal or political efficacy. The Faculty and 
Graduate Fellowships attracted, as they were designed to do, a 
more homogeneous group of young men and women who for 
the most part had already decided on careers in law, teaching, 
government service, or social science research — and we were^ 
able, in consequence, to ask of them more specific questions than 
we had asked of former undergraduate interns. 

The career-oriented questions we chose also had the virtue of 
being those asked by Gataldo in his survey of former APSA Con- 
gressional Fellows. By combining and comparing liis data with 
tJiese, we expand tlie probable validity of the findirigsr as well as 
enrich the possibility for fruitful speculation. 

Both NCEP and APSA Fellows were asked to what extent their 
knowledge of national politics had been increased by their fel- 
lowship experiences. Then to get a more specific evaluation each 
Fellow was asked to what extent his experience contributed to 
his knowledge of the immediate political environment in which 
he had served his internship (for example. Congressional pplitics 
for APSA Fellows, or state politics, for NCEP Fellows with gov- 
ernors); Tables 7-6 and 7-7 summarize the responses to these 
two questions. 

It seems overwhelmingly clear that APSA and NCEP Fellows, 
as a whole, regard their internship experiences to be extraordi- 
narily productive of new information about American politics and 
government. Nine of the NCEP Fellows report that they gained 
on their internships little or no new knowledge about national 
Q politics. But that is hardly surprising since the NCEP fellowships 



Table 7-6: Extent to Which Knowledge 
of National Politics Was Increased by Internship 



NCEP Fetlowt APSA Fellows 



Extent of Increase 


N 


Per Cent 


N 


Per Cent 


Very substantially 


13 


21 


51 


57 


Considerably 


23 


37 


27 


30 


SomewhaJ 


17 


27 


9 


10' 


Not very much 


■ 5 


8 


2 


3 


Not at al) 


4 


6 






" No response 


1 


2 







Table 7 J: Extenir to Which Knowledge of Specfal 
Political Environment Was Increased fay Internship 





NCEP Fellows 


APSA Fellows 


Extent of Increase 


N 


Per Cent 


N Per Cent 


Very substant^-ily ' 


52 


S3 


68 76 


Considerably 


7 


11 


17 19 


Somewhat \i 


3 


5 


4 6 


Not very 'much 








Not at all 








No response 


1 


2 




\yere all jfervcd in local or 


state oflSces. 


In view of that fact, it 


may be surprising — and it 


is certainly a 


testimony to the com- 



plexity and inter-connectednciis of American federal-state rela- 
tions — that so many stale and local fellows found their expe- 
riences generative of new knowledge about American national 
politics.^ Ninety-five per cent of all interns in both programs re- 
ported that their knowledge of tlieir specific political environ- 
ments was increased "very substantially'* or" ''considerably** by 
their experiences. Quite clearly tliere is much more to be leamedL 
abpxit politics than beginning college teachers or advanced polit- 
ical science graduate students ordinarily know. And one eflFec- 
tive way to learn more is to serve a political internship. 

What are the results of the Fellows' increased knowledge on 
their teaching, research, and careers generally? Is there reason to 
believe that the former Fellows* increased sophistication is trans- 
lated into improved teaching, or into scholarly forms of use to 
other intellectuals? or of use to political leaders at large? or of 
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use to the "attentive public" more widely still? Two sets of meas- 
urements help us to answer these important questions. One set 
consists of the answers given by the former fellows when they are 
asked directly. The other measurements are behavioral: publica- 
tions and research generated at least in part by tlie internships, 
and involvement in the direction of internship programs for 
other undergraduate and graduate students. 

All respondents in both programs were asked to evaluate the 
effects of their internships on them professionally. Table 7-8 
shows a nearly unanimous feeling that the internships were pro- 
fessionally valuable. 



Table 7-8: Judgments of Former Fellows 
on Net Effect of Internships Professionally 







NCEP 


APSA 


Effect of Fellowship 


N 


Per Cent 


N Per Cent 


Helped very substantially 


27 


43 


47 53 


Helped considerably 


20 


32 


27 30 


Helped somewhat 


11 


17 


13 15 


Not help very much 






2 2 


No help at all 


1 


2 




Don't knov^ (too early) 


3 


5 




No response 


. 1 


2 





Table 7-9 indicates that the former Fellows regard their intern- 
ships as having contributed to tlie quality of their teaching. In 
their comments on this question, respondents tended to agree 
that their internships had aided teaching primarily in two ways: 
they had gathered appropriate illustrations to help clarify politi- 
cal processes, ideas, and relationships; and their internships made 
them wary of too-easy generalization, much more tentative and 
qualifying in their lectures on American government and politics. 

Cataldo asked his respondents, tlie former APSA Congressional 
Fellows, to list their publications that had resulted from parti- 
cipation in the program or had been inspired by it. Unfortunately 
our questionnaire did not ask former NCEP Fellows for the 
same information. The data in the NCEP column of Table 7-10 
are therefore very fragmentary, being only items known to me 
to have been written (and, except for dissertations, published) 
by NCEP Fellows who completed our questionnaire. It should 
be pointed out that the figures listed for APSA Fellows also 
under-represent the actual total — a fact recognized by the ex- 
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Table 7-9: Judgments of Former Fellows' 
on Effects of Internships on Their Teaching 







NCEP 




APSA 






(N^7) 




(N-46) 


Confrfbuted to Teaching? 


N 


Per Cent 


N 


Per Cent 


Very substantially 


22 


47 


27 


59 


Considerably 


17 


36 


17 


37 


Somewhat 


6 


13 






Not very much 


1 


2 






Not at all 


1 


2 






No answer 






2 


4 



pression "more than . . in some of the entries. Nevertheless, 
Table 7-10 provides a measure for evaluating the extent to which 
these internship programs have contributed to published (and 
therefore generally available ) knowledge about American politics 
and government. 

Table 7-10: Known Publications of APSA and NCEP Fellows 
Directly or Indirectly Generated by Internships 

Type of PubliMtlon APSA NCEP 

Book or monograph 16 3 

Article in professional journal 3 3 

Chapter or essay in book 6 — 
Article tn opinion journal 

or periodical more than 27 7 

Dissertation 6 12 

Occasibnal paper more than 10 — 



The final measurement of the influence of the NCEP and 
APSA FelloVvships — this also a behavioral measuiement — ^has to 
do with the extent to which former Fellows are now involved in 
the direction of other internship and participant-observation pro- 
grams. 

Table 7-11 provides welcome evidence that former graduate 
and faculty interns are passing to students their own concern 
for direct political involvement. It suggests also that there is an 
aspect of the "mulitiplier effect" that has been heretofore un- 
noticed.„Some NCEP and other politiail education leaders have 
long argued that faculty programs should be given priority over 
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Table 7-11: Former Fellows' Involvement in Direction of 
Other Internship or Participant-Observation Programs 







NCEP 


APSA 


Type of Progrtm 


N 


Per Cont 


N Per Cent 


NCEP affiliates 


12 


19 




Own institution 


o 
a 


1 O 




Ford Foundation 


2 


3 




Other 


11 


18 




Total involved 


33 


52 


30 34 


Not involved 


30 


48 


56 66 


students programs 


because increased 


teacher 


knowledge of 



political reality will be passed on to students year after year. 
This is the traditional view of the multiplier effect — that knowl- 
edge will be multiplied. But Table 7-11 indicates that experience, 
loo, may be multiplied if teachers develop, through their own 
political involvement, the will and the contacts for their students 
to ^^et direct political experience. We need to sample our re- 
spondents again, five or ten years from now, to confirm or dis- 
confirm the intimation that faculty internships may help build 
into. American higher education an expanding cycle of intern- 
ships and other forms of participant-observation. 

Meanwhile, on the basis of the evidence summarized in this 
chapter, we may conclude that political internships are intellec- 
tually, professionally, and personally rewarding for advanced 
graduate students, young lawyers and journalists, and young 
college teachers. Graduate and faculty interns are not lured 
away from teaching and research in unusual numbers by the ex- 
citement of politics. Graduate and faculty interns do maintain 
their interest and involvement in amateur {jolitics after their in- 
ternships. They do continue to be active researchers and to pub- 
lish their findings for wider scholarly and public audiences. And 
they do maLe available to their students their increased percep- 
tions and knowledge, and, apparently, they use their contacts 
and political know-how to provide for their students the same 
kind of internship opportunities they found so useful for their 
own development. 
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NOTES TOWARD A 
THEORY OF 
INTERNSHIPS 



One does not need to spend much time with political interns to 
become convinced that internships are remarkably effective 
learning experiences. Some fail, of course, but only a very few 
can be judged to be complete failures, and the almost universal 
testimony of interns, teachers, and politicians is that internships 
work. 

Internships work not so much as devices for gaining knnowh 
edge of a» factual kind, as for gaining knowledge in the .sense of 
"feel" and understanding. Internships work because they person- 
alize data. They work because, they givt to pohtical life and 
events a reality that make them part of the irtem's own being. 
That is, they not only give to facts some of the warmth and color 
of the human condition, but they merge, to some extent, the self 
with the otherwise foreign and non-self stuff of the world. 

Pliilosophers might say diat internships provide occasions for 
verstehen. Verstehen means understanding, but the word in 
English use has gained some connotations that were not in the 
original German. Max Weber has credit, or blame, for whatever 
currency the concept of verstehen has in the soaial sciences. 
However, the currency is not great, and those who discredit 
verstehen are pleased tliat, as Bruyn says, "never has the prin- 
ciple which underlies the Verstehen concept been the basis for 
a systematic way of studying society/*^ 
Verstehen, according to Murray Wax, has been given four dif- 
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ferent meanings. Two of these meanings may be relevant for 
internships: verstehen as a special fovm of socialization, and ver- 
stehen as pattern ianalysis or interpretation. 2 Verstehen is essen- 
tially not a technique that one applies in research — it is an un- 
derstanding that one acquires. Wax says, "Verstehen does not 
generate knowledge about a culture any more than being fluent 
in a language generates knowledge about it/* Verstehen is not an 
operation or instrument, but a condition or qualit>' of research. 
Verstehen is an aspect of socialization; it is different from learn- 
ing that is "culturally static"; it is socialization that implies par- 
ticipation in the cultural dynamic. Thus, for our purposes, ver- 
stehen' \my be regarded as a special form of socialization in the 
subculture of politics. "In participating as he obser\'es, the field 
,\vorker undergoes a secondary socialization (or resocialization) 
which allows him to perceive the major categories of objects of 
the culture and to understand the major types of relationships 
and interaction/' 

Understanding the "major t>T>es of relationships and inter- 
action" leads to verstehen as pattern analysis. Wax points out that 
Weber's verstehen dealt with the delineation of pattern in histori- 
cal societies, and suggests that "if the concept makes sense on 
that interpretive level/' it may be applicable "whenever there is 
the search for cultural patterning and the attempt to formalize 
the findings." 

My interpretation of Wax's position is that verstehen^ in both 
the intracultural and pattern analysis senses, is applicable to 
political science if we a.ssume (or can demonstrate) that there 
arc subcultures that are spccifiably political, patterned, and 
sufficiently different from the dominant culture of a society to 
require the researcher to undergo resocialization through partici- 
pation. 

"Socialization and participation," Wax say.s, "are of sucli great 
inipoitance in studying a group because thereby the field worker 
is forcibly niiide aware of the categories of distinctions — of ex- 
perience and interaction — which are basic to the culture of the 
group although rarely the topic of their conversation/' 

If the idea of political subculture has sufiBcient reality to be a 
useful analytical construct (that is, has sufiBcient empirical re- 
ferents), then a theory of political internships may be based on 
the Weber-Wax concept of verstehen. This may be what we 
mean when we say internships provide a "feel for" political 
rcahty. 

It is not necessary, however, to take the total baptismal im- 
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iiiersion into historiography, semantics, hnguistics, and anthro- 
pology to approach a theory of political internships. A sprinkling 
of pedagogical and developmental psychology provides another 
approach. 

The general notion of learning from experience as being dif- 
ferent from, and in some ways superior to, "book learning'' is an 
old one in American education. It provides, on the one hand, a 
ready source of anti-intellectual and anti-scholarly arguments, 
and on tlie other hand, the common sense basis for all practice 
such as student teachiia^, on-the-job training, trade apprentice- 
ships, and professional rpsidencies. In America, "practical ex- 
perience'' has a special value in the culture and folk-wisdom, 
stemming, no doubt, from colonial and early national self-efface- 
ment (when contrasted with European society) and a rough 
frontier do-it-yourselfism. American pragmatism, with its heavy 
reliance on doing and trial-and-crror, was given a special peda- 
gogical tsvist around the turn of the amtury in the writings of 
William James and John Dewey. Learning by doing has, there- 
fore, an important and strong, if diffused, meaning for American 
education.'^ 

Butj if you ask American educators why — or how — learning 
by doing is better than, say, learning by not doing,' they cannot 
tell you. Why is teaching a third grade class a better learning 
experience than hearing about teaching a third grade class or 
seeing a movie of teaching a third grade class? I have spent 
several himdrcd hours of the last four years reading the works 
of and talking with American educators, teachers of teachers, 
child psychologists, developmental psychologists, linguists, plii- 
losophers, and others in and around the learning business. I do 
not know— ^-nor, so far as I can tell, do they know — the answer to 
the question why learning by doing is better than learning by 
not-doing. 

There is an abundance of suggestions and hints. But the sug- 
gestions and hints are scattered and fragmentary ratlier than 
systematic, and immanent rather than explicit, in the literature 

of education and psychology. I find only two general works qf 

value for an investigation of the theory and dynamics of learning 
by doing. 

The first of these is Personal Knowledge: Towards a Post- 
Critical PJiilosophij, by Michael Folanyi.''^ Polanyis book is dis- 
cursive, repetitious, detailed, and in places very hard going in- 
deed. But his principal lines of argument are of much help in a 
t^eneral examination of the logic and psvchology of learning by 



doing. Polanyfs contribution to an understanding of internships 
is indirect but important as a correction to the simplistic psycho- 
dynamics implied in the Skinner-Hull learning theory. Polanyis 
argument, greatly oversinix^lified, is that all knowledge is ulti- 
mately personal knowledge in hvo senses: (1) that logic and 
science are incapable of determining truth in any absolute sense 
("the ideal" he says, "of strict objectivism is absurd"), and (2) 
> knowIeHge is both tacit and explicit, and the understanding ac- 
companying tacit knowledge, achieved by what he calls "in- 
dwelling," is more fundamental and complete than the under- 
standing achieved by explicit knowledge alone. One does not 
have to agree with Polanyi's "post-chemical" interpretation of 
life, and his evolutionary theories that are perhaps best described 
as being a kind of collective existentialism and social-being-in- 
tlie- world, to appreciate his help in understanding learning by 
doing. What he calls "inefFable knowledge" is, in large measure, 
developed by the absoq^tion of an unspecifiably great number 
of cues through subsidiary, rather than focal, awarenes.s. Such 
awareness, and such knowledge, come about, in part, through 
trial and error, and the almost instantaneous co;'^eotions that 
mvLn6 perceptive and cognitive apparatus enables him to make. 
To understand, the human animal needs practice in the integra- 
Mon of cues and the projection of meaning. InefFable knowledge 
comes about also in the apprenticeship situation where some of 
the integrative operations of the master can be seen, experienced, 
'And iinitiited by the leanier. 

Polanyi refers, by way of example, to the development of 
ability and understanding through practical experience. Skill, he 
seems to say, is applied personal knowledge, and the scientist as 
well as the cabinetmaker needs to develop skill-knowledge as 
part of his training. He says: "The large amount of time spent by 
students of chemistry, biology and medicine in their practical 
courses shows how greatly these sciences rely on the transmission 
of skills and connoisseurship from master to apprentice, and of- 
fers an impressive demonstration of the extent to which tlie art 
of k-nowing has remained unspecifiable at the very heart of sci- 
ence."^ 

If knowing is, as Polanyi says, an art even in the sciences, why 
should we be so loath to accept the view that knowing politics is 
also an art? 

The second systematic contribution to a theory of internships 
is Severyn T. Bruyn's The Human Perspective in Sociology (see 
fn. 1). Bruyn's subtitle is more infonnative of what is in his book: 
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*Tlie Methodology of Participant Obsem on," Unlike Polanyi s 
work, the Bruyn book is directly relevant t. .) political internships; 
the opportunities (and dangers) created by participant-observa- 
tion, the epistemological (and even ontological) implications of 
knowing through involvement and the research methodology 
suggested (or required) by part icipant-obser\'ation are all dealt 
with in some detail. 

Bruyn suggests that there are six dimensions, or "polar orienta- 
tions" in sociological research, in which the contrasts are strong 
between participant-observation and traditional empirical re- 
search. These are: 

(1) the perspective of the observer: inner and outer 

(2) the mode of interpretation: concrete and operational 

(3) the mode of conception: sensitizing and formahzing 

(4) the mode of description: synthesis and analysis 

(5) the mode of explanation: tclic and causal 

(6) models: voluntarism and detenninism 

Perspective. "The participant-obser\w is concerned with the in- 
ner character of culture and its meaning in man s hfe, but he 
does not ignore the external manifestations, lie. assumes that 
knowledge can be derived beyond the outer manifestations of 
culture, from active, albeit controlled, participation in the life of 
the observ^ed, and that by means of direct communication and 
empathic relationships with those he is studying he can gain im- 
portant insight into the nature of the culture he studies. The aim 
of the participant observer is to understand people from their 
own frame of reference. He cannot accept the Comptean assump- 
tion that one perspective (the inner) is to be explained solely 
in terms of another (the outer)." (pp. 27-28) 

Interpretation. 'The participant-observer has more 'frequently 
followed procedures which may be termed concretizing — i.e., 
illustrating and identifying particular symbolic meanings which 
are significant to the culture being studied." (29) Bruyn implies 
that participant-observation is essential to understanding what 
he calls "concrete universals" — phenomena shared by everyone 
in the culture under investigation but held at a symbolic level 
not inferable from observed external behavior. The participant 
observer is uniquely placed to understand social experience that 
is universal in the sense that it is shared by aU members of the 
culture and concrete in that it is felt personally by each indi- 
vidual. 
O 



Conception. Bruyn adapts Herbert Blumer notion of the "sensi- 
tizing concept'—terins that give general reference rather than 
precise definition to a phenomenon — and suggests that partici- 
pant-observation makes more use of sensitizing concepts than 
docs traditional empirical research. Participant-observation docs 
not neglect formalizing concepts, but rejects the idea that sensi- 
tizing concepts have no status in social science research. 

Description. "Since the participant-observer is interested in know- 
i ig intinatcly the essence of that way of life which he is studying 
he normally tends to interpret his data synthetically rather than 
analytically." (35-36) Again, the participant-observer does not 
reject the analytic mode, biit resists too-early analysis and accepts 
as bt ing appropriate to social science research a synthetic de- 
scription that is, in part, intuitive and seeks the essence of per- 
sonal meanings. 

Explanation. The participant-observer accepts both telic (i.e., 
teleological) and causal explanation of social phenomena. The 
participant-obser\^er is willing to "treat purposes as data, . . . [and 
to] act within .the purposes he holds as data." (41) Although 
causal explanation has been favored by modem science, the par- 
ticipant-observer may even "intentionally allow the purposive 
values of the people he studies to invade and infuse his descrip- 
tions . . . [or] his own conduct . . . [and] become not only part 
of his data but also part of his methodology." (41) 

Modeb. Telic and causal explanation are characteristically as- 
sociated with different models of the nature of man: telic with 
voluntaristic and causal with deterministic models. "The partici- 
pant-observer," Bniyn says, "can accept the voluntaristic model 
as a methodological guide for his study more readily than he can 
the deterministic model, for tlie former expresses more accurately 
what he observes in the daily lives of people who make de- 
cisions." The participant-observer knows that ofdef and ration- 
ality, required by causal and deterministic models, are all too 
often lacking in human life. 

Bruyn s views of the characteristic orientations and modes of 
participant-observation, and the contrasting orientations and 
modes of traditional empiricism, are summarized in the Table 
8-1. 

We are now able to summarize the ways the general theories 
of verstelien, personal kniowledge, and participant-observation 
can be related to political internships. 

1. Politicrl internships provide a special kind of understand- 
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Table 8-1: The Human Perspective: Methodological 
Dimensions (Basic Research Orientations)' 



Inner Perspeclivr 
(PaHkipant-Observer) 



Philosophical foundatfon Idealism 
Mode of: 

Interpretation 
Conceptualization 
Description 
Explanation 
Principles 
Models 

Aims 



Concrete procedures 
Sensitizing Concepts 
Synthesis 

Telle 

Voluntarism 
Sensitively accursle i-i- 
terpretation and Qxp- ■•' 
nation of manV^ social 
and cultural I'fe 



Outer Perspective 
(Traditional Empiricist) 

Naturalism 

Operational procedures 
Forrral cor.^epts 
Analysis 

Causal . 
Determinism 
Accurate measurement 
and pfcdiction of man's 
behavior 



ing not ordinarily attainable through academic study. 

2. The special quality of this understanding may be deseribcd 
as a form of sociahzation [Wax]. Like all socialization this imder- 
standing means coming to grips with cultural plienomena that 
arc pcrvasiv^e [Wax], unconscious [Wax and Polanyi], and pat- 
terned [Wax, Pohanyi, and Bruyn]. This soeiahzation also means 
developing a perspective or way of looking at things [Bruyn], 
and a form of tacit (ineffable) knowledge [Polanyi]. 

3. The special understanding aceoi;ipany?r,g a successful in- 
ternship is achieved gerierally through self-: onseious participa- 
tion, plus reflective and systematic ^ibsen'ation. 

4. Ordinarily, participation (that is, field experience or learn- 
ing by doing) is expected as a necessary part of acquiring this 
special understanding. (But there is a rcspectal^le contrary view 
that might be called historical or non-participatory verstehen 
exemplified by Webers treatment of the Protestant ethic, or by 
Cfirlyle's treatment of the Middle Ages^ and the French Revolu- 
tion.) 

5. This special understanding is more likely to be achieved 
through emphasis on: 

a) inner, rather than outer, perspective; 

b) concrete, rather than operational, interpretation (at first); 

c) sensitizing, rather than formah'zing, conception (at first); 

d) synthetic, rather than analytical, description;' and 

e) telic-voluntaristic, rather than causal-detcnninistic, expla- 
nation. 
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PRACTICE IN THE LIGHT OF THE META-THEORY 
SKETCHED ABOVE 

Within the context of the theory suggested above, what can we 
say of our experiences to date with political internships in 
America? Can we make some analysis that will increase our 
knowledge and proWde guides to future action? I tliink so. Bear- 
ing in mind that both tlie theory and the practice are rudi- 
mentary, uncertain, and speculative, I think we can nevertheless 
tease out some generalizations that will serve as tentative con- 
clusions and as hypotlieses for future testing. 

My analysis and generalizations will deal with three dimen- 
sions of internships. These are: (A) The Qualities of the Office, 
(B) The Qualities of the Intern, and (C) Educational Structure. 

Qualities of the office have to do with the formal properties 
of the office in which tlie intern is placed; that is, v/nether it is 
governmental or non-governmental (party or interest group), at 
what governmental level it is located (local, state, or national), 
whether it is elective or appointive, and whether it is primarily 
legislative or administrative. "Quahties of the office'' may also re- 
fer to complexity, personal or institutional style of incumbents 
or rolcs-in-the-office, or to degrees of power (or influence) dele- 
gated (or ascribed) to the office (or its incumbents). 

Qualities of the intern refers mainly to three variables: (1) 
educational and intellectual sophistication of the intern as meas- 
ured by formal schooling, intelligence and aptitude tests, recom- 
mendations, and other standard judgmental indices; (2) a moti- 
vational cluster, including, among other things, interest and flair 
for politics and energy levels; and (3) degree of psychological 
involvement of the intern with the ideology and programs of the 
office, or personally to his principal. These may be shorthanded 
to intelligence, motivation, commitment. 

Educational Structure^ most broadly, has to do with the way 
the internship is linked to the formal educational program of the 
intern and his college. It refers to the procedures and network of 
expectation that relate the poUtical experience to educational 
goals and processes, both generally in the internship program 
and in the individual assignments. It is, in part, what we some- 
times call "course-relatedness," but it is more: it is how it is re- 
lated to curriculum, how it is related to learning, and how it is 
related to pedagogical theory. 

Based on our experience so far with political internships, I 
suggest the following generalizations with regard to the three 
dimensions indicated above. 



Qualifies of the Office 



1.. The larger the oflSce of assignment (in number of person- 
nel), the less likely the intern is to get comprehensive ex- 
perience and the more likely his work is to be research. 

2. The higher the office (from, say, small city mayor to Presi- 
dent), the less likely the intern is to get comprehensive ex- 
peri en ce and the more likely his work is to be research. 

3. The more internally complex the office (either in subject 
jurisdiction or in the use of specialized labor^), the less 
likely the intern is to get comprehensive experience and 
the more likely his work is to be research. 

These generalizations (deliberately framed as hypotheses to 
suggest their testability) I believe to be independent of the qual- 
ities of the intern and of the educational structure of the intern- 
ship. The fate of the NCEP Facult>^ Fellows with Governor 
Rockefeller was similar to that of our undergraduate intern in 
President Kennedy's Wliite House — concentration on narrow 
tasks, research, and clerical in nature. Many congressional in- 
terns and Fellows get locked into writing newsletters or re- 
searching pet interests of their princiipals. ^ ^ 

Generalizations having to do with the size and degree of spe- 
cialization of the office of assignment may be linked with the 
essential nature of learning by participant-observation. For the 
intern to experience a comprehensive pohtical resocialization he 
should ideally be, in a not-too-specialized office (and thai: means 
a not-too-large office, a not-too-highly-placed oSice, and an oflSco 
that handles across-the-board political matters). What American 
political offices meet these criteria? Campaign offices that 
have some formal organization beyond the candidate and his 
friends; state party offices in the larger states; legislative leaders 
in the large states; governors in the smaller and jniddle-sized 
states; most members of the y,S, House of ^^prcscntativesi and 
some U.S. senators, but not the most active, visible senators or 
the Senate leadership. It is not suiprising, and it squares very 
well witli the theoretical propositions about internships, tliat the 
most successful internships have been in precisely the.se kinds of 
offices. Offices that are too small or offices that are too large are 
equally disadvantageous for the interns. 



4. Internships in large offices, and high offices, and specialized 
offices require the interns to learn more by listening and 
Q reading. 



5. Conversely, smaller, lower, and less specialized offices pro- 
vide more comprehensive experiences in which the interns 
are often expected to deal with the whole range of the busi- 
ness of the officers with whom they serve. 

In large, high, and specialized offices interns learn more 
through conversations with other staffers and the reading of 
memoranda, and such activities take proportionately more of 
their time. These are, of course, important learning activities. 
But note that they are learning activities similar to those of aca- 
demia; they help to bridge the gap betsveen classroom and po- 
litical office. In the smaller, lower, and less specialized ofiRccs, 
learning is more thoroughly by doing, and less hke academic 
learning activity. Thus we may link up the office components 
with the intern components. 

.Qualities of the intern 

6. The more trained, skilled, and autonomous the intern, the 
better he is able to operate in an office that requires gen- 
eralized political competence, and in which he acts more 
and reads or listens less. 

The mature faculty intern may get more from a middlc-siized, 
middle-level, less,, specialized office, where he is expected to do 
ever>1:hing. Sometimes, however, the undergraduate may have 
his best experience where he can perform more specialized, 
academic-like tasks (e.g., research) but can talk with, and read 
the memoranda of, other staff .specialists and more experienced 
generalists. Also, if the mature research scholar seeks participant- 
observation primarily to gather data for research and publica- 
tion rather than to achieve political feel or general poUtical judg- 
ment, he may want a large office at the cost of being a narrower 
specialist. 

For the most challenging and multi-faceted internships, a cam- 
paign experience is often ideal. Campaigns tend to be nonspe- 
cialized, non-routine, and occur in periods when the political 
forces in the environment are more "surfaced" than otherwise. 
The intern who is perceptive and deft and has high energy levels 
has an opportunity during campaigns to get very comprehensive 
experience. However ... ■ 

7. Assignments in campaigns are most apt to occasion loss of 
perspective. Campaigns tend to make interns true be- 
lievers.^^ 
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Commitment, I have suggested, is an important variable: it is, 
in general, tlie degree of involvement the intern acliievcs in the 
uecisions of the oflBce and tlie psychological attachment he de- 
velops to his chief or to the oflScial policy ("party line") of his 
office. 

The accepted social science position on commitment is that the 
intern should be involved in important decisions and should 
share the elan of the office, but he should not become psycliolog- 
ically over-committed to the party line or to his principal. There 
is danger of "going native," and wc all know interns who lose 
their juagment to partisanship. Experience indicates that this 
happens less in mature scholars and suggests the following com- 
mon-sense proposition: 

S. Younger persons and those with less social science training 
are most apt to fall prey to over-commitment. 

I behcve, for reasons spelled out below, that with regard to 
type of office: 

9. Congressional internships have the least inherent potential 
for over-commitment. 

The danger of over-commitment is heightened wherever the 
stakes are high, the emotional content is great, and the contend- 
ing forces can be polarized in some simple-minded way as good 
guys and bad guys. In campaigns almost every tiling hinges on 
winning; the intern quickly learns to share an es^prit de corps 
that is highly emotional; the simplifying devices of partisan 
labels, sloganized thinking, and personal attachment to the can- 
didate facihtate blind loyalty and discourage reflection; issues 
in a campaign tend to be oversimphficd, rhetorical, and almost 
wholly instrumental. By contrast the congressional office in a 
more-or-less routine situation is not heavily afFect-laden, or crisis- 
ridden; the business of the office is mainly that of complex legis- 
lative matters and constituent relations; the field of forces is not 
so polarized, and it is not aKyays clear who the good guys and 
bad guys are; issues cut across labels and personalities, making 
extreme partisanship and intense personal loyalty less likely. In- 
ternships with party committees would seem to be, in these 
terms, more hke the campaign experience; internships with gov- 
ernors and mayors more like the congressional experience, witli 
state legislative internships being typically in the indeterminate 
middle. 

^ Let me summarize what I suppose the relationships may be 



between oflSce and intern qualities and the danger of over-coni- 
niitment. The danger of over-commitnient varies: indirectly with 
the personal scholarly maturity of the intern; directly with the 
offices and activities in which the stakes are high, the emotional 
content is great, friends and enemies are easily polarized, and 
simplified interpretations of behavior are characteristic. 



EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURING 

Educational structuring refers to the ways the internship is re- 
lated to the other formal aspects of the intern's plan of study. 
The generalization with which conventional wisdom starts, in 
this regard, is that tlie internship should be wholly integrated 
into the intellectual, emotional, and social development of tlte 
intern. In the ideal case the intern should be ready for the field 
experience, should maximally relate his exx^erience when in the 
field to all Ills otlier past and contemporary learning, and should 
incori^oratc the experience in his memory apparatus in such a 
way that nothing of its uniqueness is lost to later learning. There 
are, of course, no ideal cases. 

One of the platitudes of internsnianship is that the interns 
should be carefully prepared for their field assignments. Aca- 
demic managers of internships arc ordinarily not in a position to 
plan far in advance. They cannot — or could not in even the re- 
cent past — anticipate, for example, having the right internship 
assignment for a student in the third or fourth year of his under- 
graduate work or the second or third year of a graduate pro- 
gram. The whole educational structuring of internships .would be 
much improved if a student-adviser team could anticipate the 
internship as part of an orderly sequence of courses and activi- 
ties* 

10. Internships should be built into the advance planning and 
allocation of resources for certain students, depending 
upon interest and potential 

Whether the internship can be planned in advance or conies 
suddenly into the students range of possibilities, certain prior 
experiences are indicated — and the presence or absence of these* 
prior experiences should be a factor in selectibn under competi- 
tive conditions. 

Most obviously, the prospective intern should be famihar with 
some of the existing knowledge in the area of his field experience 
to come. The more he knows about the literature the better — 
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though knowledge of the literature in the uncritical mind may 
carry witli it some conceptual and perceptual blinders (interns, 
like nori-intems, often find in the field what their reading has 
told them they would find in the field). 

It is not to be thought tliat relevant course work and reading 
should necessarily precede the internship. The internship might 
be more valuable, in fact, if it were experienced concurrently 
with relevant course work and reading. We have never investi- 
gated comparative educational structuring for internships, and 
therefore we are ill-prepared to make generalizations. But if I 
were asked to speculate, I would suggest that: 

11. General courses and readings in American politics should 
precede internships, and relevant specialized courses 
should be taken concurrently with the internships. 

Thus, the basic AmeriCvin government, American politics, and 
American history courses should come before the internship; but 
a course on Congress or the legislative process should be taken 
together with a congressional internship, a party internship 
should be accompanied by a parties course, a state government 
course should be given concurrently with a state-level intemsliip. 

It will be said that these are everyday truisms, just common 
sense. Two responses. The first is that we don't honestly know if 
simultaneous internship and course work or reading provide a 
more effective learning experience than either alone. We do not 
have un controverted evidence of that — or really much evidence 
at all. The testimony of internship managers, howcver,~supports 
the suggestion that formal course work ought to precede, run 
concurrently with, and follow political internships, becoming 
narrow in focus a«x, during the internship, the student's own in- 
volvement is narrowed in time and place and is rich in the detail 
of action. Paul Smith's comments would be echoed bv other 
knowledgeable internship directors: ''Student analysis shot V\ be- 
gin before the internship with explicit analytic efforts — guided by 
the supervisor — to formulate \yhat the student expects to find out, 
and be followed by intensive and formally academic efforts to 
relate the student's observations to bodies of theory*. At Grinnell 
and Harpur we have found that both were promoted by student- 
faculty seminars in which the interns were called upon to explain 
and compare their experiences with others and with political 
theory and design." 

Second, if it is true that formal academic work and internships 
should be consciously related to provide the best overall learn- 
^•~g experience, then we should make greater effort to arrange 



internships and course work together. Most internships uie not 
paekaged into eoncurrent or sequential eourse work. If eommon 
sense points to sueh a combination why do we not do it? 

Whether he geta his book learning before or during the intern- 
ship, before he goes on the job the intem-to-be should have had 
some human experience with politicians and political processes. 
This does not necessarily mean political experience, although 
that would be helpful. Human experience means some pre-in- 
ternship social intercourse with politicians. Before his first day 
on the assignment the intern should know that politicians are 
human beings, flesh and blood people, liable to evil and also 
susceptible to good. I think that professors who have not actually 
managed internshi^^ programs would find it hard to believe that 
the most .salient aspect of an undergraduate intern's report is 
often just the surprise of finding politicians human. I submit 
that that ought not to happen. In almost every imaginable case 
the prospective intern could have been provided with simple 
social experience that would have demonstrated the humanity of 
politics, and would thereby have saved considerable time in the 
early period of the internship. 

Those who have been able to supcr\isc internships closely tell 
us that; 

12. It is important to see the intern at least once a week dur- 
ing the time he is in the field. 

The interns themselves want regular and planned contact with 
their academic supervisors during their internships. As our post- 
internship questionnaires have revealed — reported in chapters 4 
and 7 — interns Svho had regular contact with academicians were 
grateful and those who had no such contact felt the lack of it. 

Individual conferences and small group meetings arc ordinarily 
equally cfl^ective in the academic structuring of internships. The 
teachers job here is to help the intern with any problems of ac- 
cess and personal relations on the assignment, to help him in the 
interi^)retation of events relevant to his experience, and to help 
him identify other possible relevances, either to events in his 
own milieu or to cases and generalizations in the literature. 

Finally: 

13. The intern should be encouraged (required is not too 
strong a word) to be systematic about keeping a record 
of his experiences and later in post hoc reflections on his 
intcrn.ship. 
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Diaries and daily note-taking are essential but are almost cer- 
tain to be slighted or abandoned in the excitement and evening- 
weariness of those who get most involved, unless the academic 
supervisors insist and check up on the interns. Some intern man- 
agers have devised note-taking forms for interns to fill in daily 
or weekly. The precise form of diaries or notes must be worked 
out by the intern himself in consultation with his mentor. 

The diaries and daily records of the interns must be treated 
as confidential, of course — and on occasion even denied to the 
academic super\asor when in the intern's judgment they might 
compromise the political loyalty of the intern-principal relation- 
ship. Respect for confidentiality is a paramount concern, more 
important even than the educational values involved; but our 
experience shows that there are very few instances in which the 
ethics of the internship situation need limit accurate and com- 
plete record-keeping by interns. 

After the internship, written reports under careful super\'ision 
are almost always indicated. Individual conferences with the 
academic super\^isor, as well as class opportunities for interns* 
comments, are to be provided. The interns should be encouraged 
to maintain their political contacts for continuing research (a 
point too often ignored even by faculty interns) as well as for 
whatever personal satisfactions are afforded by political partic- 
ipation. 

Political internships ought to provide clues by which the stu- 
dents are led to understanding and to further questions. Our 
most perceptive interns, when pressed on this point, tell us that 
their experiences help them better to judge the hteraiure, to 
know better how to "read between the lines" of political events; 
they say they can more easily spot who is important in decision- 
making, and that they have a feel for what kinds of inferences 
can be made from manifest behavior. This appears to be what 
James Robinson has described as being more comfortable about 
interpolating and extrapolating from events, bceailtgilj' participa- 
tion gives more information than oral or written reports of events. 

It seems quite apparent that the best preparation, assignment, 
and supervision of interns can only be done by teachers who 
have thems^elves had extensive experience as participant-observ- 
ers. Here indeed may be the major contemporary bottleneck to 
greater use of political internships — that the academic world has, 
as yet, neither the personnel nor the will to provide optimum su- 
pervision of participant-observation. 
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THEORY NOTES AND PRACTICE NOTES: A TENTATIVE 
DRAWING TOGETHER 

I suggest now a set of summary relationships for political intern- 
ships insofar as they constitute an example of learning through 
participant-observation . 

To recapitulate the theory of participant-observation: from the 
writiugs of Weber (Wax), Polanyi, and Bruyn, earlier referred 
to, v e may say that poUtical internships constitute a special form 
of socialization in which inner (or personal) knowledge is ob- 
tained through concrete rather than general experiences that are 
sensitizing rather than ex^pUcit, and that provide syntliesizing op- 
portunities in the context of teleological and voluntaristic modes 
of explanation. Such socialization is sought in addition to, and in 
no respect as substitutes for, the more usual academic exercises 
that stress general, expUcit, analytical, and causal modes of learn- 
ing. For maximum learning, both ends of what Bruyn calls these 
**intellectual polarities** should be employed. Participant-observa- 
tion or learning by doing, and specifically in our case the polit- 
ical internships, supplements and enriches the more traditional 
academic endeavor. 

With regard to these special qualities of participant-observa- 
tion, I suggest that a table of propositions can be constructed in 
examining the dimensions of internships that I have grouped 
under quahties of the ofiBce, qualities of the intern, and ed- 
ucational structuring. The following are meant to be illustrative 
rather than exhaustive. 
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I. SOME PRESUMPTIVE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN lEARNINO- 
BY.INTERNSHIPS AND OFFICES IN WHICH INTERNS ARE PUCED 



ElemenH of Pirticlpint-Obtorvalion^^ 
Modes and Orientations 



Political. Internships , 
Qualities of the Office 



Concretizing Interpretation 



Sensitizing Conceptualization 



Synthesizing Description 



Telic Explanation 



Voluntaristic Models 



Campaign and local executive offices 
provide most concrete experi- 
ences. National Party Committees 
and U.S. senators' offices least 
concrete experiences. 

Offices having to do with the in- 
fluence-dynamics of politics (e.g., 
parties, legislatures, pressure 
groups) are likely to provide more 
sensitizing and less formal expe- 
riences than are executive-mana- 
gerial offices. 

Offices of general scope (e.g., legis- 
latures and parties) offer to the 
intern greater synthesizing oppor- 
tunities than do interest groups or 
executive-managerial offices. 

Campaign and executive-managerial 
offices provide more ends-orien- 
ted perspectives; legislative and 
party offices are less amenable to 
telic explanation. 

"Style of office" is important here: 
older machine-lype political or- 
ganization lends itself more easily 
to a deterministic model (e.g., 
that patronage or graft controls 
process and/or output), while am- 
ateur political groups provide a 
more "free-will" model. 

Also, type of office may be relevant. 
Legislatures (at least from the in- 
dividual member's perspective) 
may be more voluntaristic than, 
say, executive-managerial offices. 



A similar list of presumed relationships, growing out of ex- 
perience with internships, could be hypothesized for the interns 
themselves* 
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IL SOME PRESUMPTIVE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LEARNING- 
BY-INTERNSHIPS AND THE QUALITIES OF THE INTERNS THEMSELVES 

Elements of Participant«Obiervation Political Intemihips 
Modes and Orientations Qualities of the Intem 

Concretizing Interpretation To the extent the intern becomes in- 

volved in the day-to-day v^/ork and 
spirit oMhe office, he will con- 
cretize his experience (i.e., sense 
that it is happening to him), and 
it will have immediate and per- 
sonal meaning for him. 

Sensitizing Conceptualization To the extent that the intern is em- 

pathic in his social relations, cath- 
olic in his interests, and widely 
read, he will be able to profit 
from the sensitizing quality of 
participant-observation. 

Synthesizing Description To the extent the intern becomes 

over-involved, he will not be able 
to sense what is happening in his 
milieu as a whole; patterns will 
escape him. [Thus the concreti- 
zing and synthesizing modes may 
be mutually Incompatible at some 
level of intensity.] 
To the extent the intern tries to 
adopt a synoptic rather than in- 
crementalist view, is he may be 
more successful in dealing with 
the synthesizing opportunities of 
his iriternship. 

Telic Explanation To the extent the intern has a high 

sense of political efficacy, he will 
feel more comfortable with telic 
than with causal explanation, i'^ 
To the extent the intern sees his 
principal as having influence in 
the political environment, he will 
be .more likely to accept telic 
than causal explanations* 

Voluntaristic Models To the extent the intern generalizes 

efficacy and the influence of his 
• principal and/or political col- 
leagues, he will tend to adopt 
voluntaristic rather than determi- 
nistic models. This proposition Is, 
for the most part, the social pro- 
jection of the two propositions 
. » , under telic explanation above. 
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In .the same way propositions might be advanced to link the 
elements of a theory of participant-observation with what I am 
calling here the educational stnicturing of political internships, 
viz: 

III. SOME PRESUMPTIVE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN LEARNING-BY- 
INTERNSHIPS AND THE FORMAL EDUCATIONAL MILIEU OF THE INTERN 

Elements of Participant-Observcrticn Political Internships 
Modes and Orientation Educational Structuring 

Concretizing Interpretation To the extent the intern Is expected 

(required) to make detailed, per- 
sonal, diary-like records of his ex- 
periences the "personally real" 
aspect of the internship is recog- 
nized and kept for later academic 
and scholarly relevancies. 
To the extent that the intern is ex- 
pected (required) to report, in case 
study form, his internship experi- 
ences, the same end is facilitated. 

Sensitizing Conceptualization The length of internship is related to 

the sensitivity or "feel" the intern 
is able to achieve. Practice seems 
to indicate that three months is a 
very minimum for development of 
comfortable empathic relalion- 
ships. After one year there may 
be a loss of sensitivity as new 
learning is proportionately re- 
duced and habits harden. 
To the extent the preparations for 
the internship and concurrent aca- 
demic linkages are interdisciplin- 
ary and multidisciplinary, the in- 
terns' ability to handle sensitizing 
rather than formal conceptualiza- 
tion should be increased. 

Synthesizing Description Length of internship, here too, and 

for the same reasons as Indicated 
above, should be related to the 
intern's ability to handle synthe- 
sizing rather than analytical de- 
scription. 

Other things being equal, the more 
advanced interns— advanced aca- 
demically and in personal matur- 
ity—should be better able to 
handle synthesizing modes of de- 
Q scription. 



Telle Explanation and 
Voiuntartsric Models 



To the extent the intern's prepara- 
tion has been humanistic, and not 
exclusively modern empiricist, he 
will be better able to handle ex- 
planation in terms of goals and 
end-values. 

To the extent the intern's prepara- 
tion has been of an existentialist 
rather than behaviorallst nature, 
he vy^ill be better able to handle 
explanations and models of a vol- 
untaristic rather than deterministic 
sort.i« 



POSTSCRIPT 



As of this after-writing, in the spring of 1969, th^ ejcdtetnent 
about political internships has waned, and the increase in num- 
bers of internships has slowed. I believe this to be a temporary 
coohng toward the use of political participant-observation. 

1 think there are two main reasons for this temporary (if it is) 
cooling toward political internships. One, we oversold the 
product — especially in Washington, From the early fifties until 
the mid-sixties, every year more and more interns cSLine to Con- 
gressional offices. In 1963 the House provided extra money for 
each member to take in at least one college-student intern. By 
1967 there were an estimated 1,300 interns on Capitol Hill. 
Enthusiasm for pohcy moved a sizeable number of them to op- 
pose the Johnson Administration's Viet Nam efforts, and in the 
fall of that year the House cut out the extra intern money. The 
move was ostensibly for economy, but the real message came 
through: interns should be seen but not heard. (The principle is 
a sound one, but the lesson of staff anonymity was not easily 
learned.) Also, by the mid-sixties "agency interns" (college stu- 
dents with summer jobs in the bureaucracy) were numbering 
eight to ten thousand, and the "internship movement" was out 
of control in Washington. 

The second reason for the temporary eclipse of political in- 
ternships is, I tliink, the surge of youth-in-Democratic-Party-re- 
form. Eugene McCarthyism, in a presidential year of challenge 
and turbulence, absorbed much of the student (and faculty) 
energy that might otherwise have gone into the more orderly 
and academic kinds of political involvement. I do not say this 
with any regret, or from any scholarly preference for structured 
internships over the mass spontaneity of "the new pohtics.'* On 
the contrary, citizer participation, and especially young citizen 
participation, is to be welcomed, turbulence and all. 

Wliatever the level of political involvement by American 
youth, and despite the ebb and flow of presidential year excite- 
ment, the political internship as an educational device has value 
to students and teachers, to citizenship training, and to the ad- 
. vancement of knowledge. This book is submitted as a mere 
primer, as a working report, and as a beginning evaluation of 
that device and the ends it serves. 
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1. Tl^omas H. f^rA ui.ih D. Reed, Evaluation of Citizenship Training and 
Incentive in American Colleges and Universities (New York: Citizen- 
ship Clearing House. 1950). 

2. For an account of the Citizenship Clearing House (name changed in 
1962 to National Center for Education in Politics) see Bernard C. 
Hcnncssy, Political Education and Political Science: The National 
Center for Education in PoUtica, 1947- Mimeographed, September 
1966. 161 pp. 

1 I POLITICAL INTERNSHIPS: WHAT? 

1. Jane Dahlherg reports that the internship for training in public ad- 
ministration began in The New York Bureau of Municipal Research 
in 1911, and public adminiitration internships begar in universities as 
early an 1914. Letter to the author, March 14, 1968. 

2. Philip N. Phibbs, "The First T venh* Years: A Study of Political Par- 
ticipation by Former Student Interns/' Mimeographed, January 1966. 

3. For a full discussion of '.hese tendencies and conflicts see Albert Somit 
and Joseph Tanenhaus, The Development of American Political Science: 
Frotn Burgesfi to Behavioraliitm (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1967). 

4. John Swarthout, "Summary of Internship Report to [NCEP] Executive 
Committee," NCEP, Mimeographed, December 16, 1957. 
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5. It seems probable that personal and political maturity is positively as- 
sociated with age and with ndvanced nndergraduate or graduate stand- 
ing. Our impressionistic judginent is that older interns who have had 
upper division courses in the political and social sciences, and in the 
humanities, fare better than students with other backgrounds — but it 
is, at this point, only a statement of what we think we would find if 
we looked systematically at the data. 

6. Earl Latham, with Joseph P. Harris and Austin Ramney, College Stand- 
ards for Political Education (New York: Citizenship Clearing House, 
1959), p. 4. 

7. Kalman H. Silvert, "American Academic Ethics and Social Science Re- 
search Abroad: The Lesson of Project Camelot," Background, IX (No- 
vember 1965), p. 216. 

2 I POLITICAL INTERNSHIPS: WHEN AND WHERE? 

1. Another college gave a course titled "Field Work in Government" de- 
signed "to help the student break into the main stream of political ac- 
tivit>'," and may Iiave involved some internships. See Thomas H. and 
Doris D. Reed, Evahtation of Citizenship Training and Incentive in Am- 
erican Colleges and Universities (New York: Citizenship Clearing 
House, 1950), pp. 45-48. 

2. Pliibbs, op, cit., p. 2. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Reed Report, 1950, p. 50. 

5. The NCEiF"year was September 1 to August 31: 1958 here refers to 
the period September 1, 1957, to August 31, 1958. 

6. Sponsorship and financing of political internships are varied, of course, 
but apparently all programs involving more than a single campus have 
f)een fathered or grandfathered by one or more of these agencies. 

7. NCEP national programs, graduate and faculty only, and the APS A 
progrj^m, call tlie internships fellowships, but the distinction is merely 
prestigious — even when u.sc\'l in this report. 

h. Between 1952 and 1964 the Falk Foundation gave 28 colleges and 
\miversities a total of $1,923,822.50 for politictil education programs for 
students and faculty of the individual recipient institutioas. 

9. Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Nlichigan, New York, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and Washington. 

10. In that period IGl Fellows had participated in the program: 84 politi- 
cal scientists, 69 journalists, six lawyers, and two social psychologists. 
Everett Cataldo, "Evaluation of the Congressional Fellow.slnp Pro- 
gram," mimeographed, 1965, 37 pp. 

11. Cataldo, op. cit., p. 14. 

3 I POLITICAL INTERNSHIPS: HOW? 

1. Other useful essays are Blanche D. Blank, "The University and the 
Polity; A Profitable Relationship,'' undated (probably about 1963), 
mimeographed, described as "a handbook for further government col- 
lege internship programs" (an overstatement); Dean E. Mann, "Report 
on VVasliington Intern Coordination, Summer 1962," mimeographed, 
November 6, 1962; Royce Hanson, "The Washington Intern Coordina- 
Q tion Office, Report, Summer 1963." mimeographed, October 10, 1963; 
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and William R. Ramsay, "Service-Learning: An Interpretive Discus- 
sion of the Internship Programs in Resource Development/' April 1968, 
Southern Regional Education Board, mimeographed. 
2. It should be understood of course that here, as elsewhere in this re- 
port, the shorthand expression "politician," or "political leader," may 
refer either to the politician himself or, in the larger offices,, to a chief, 
permanent, close assistant to the political who functions as the alter 
ego of the politician in relation to the intern. 



4 I WHERE ARE THEY NOW AND WHAT ARE THEY DOING? 



1. Some of the Affiliates — e.g., Iowa and Michigan — were scrupulously 
careful to have an equal number of Democratic and Republican in- 
intems each year. Others let the division be determined by supply and 
demand of applicants and assignment possibilities. 

2. Ernest Haveman and Patricia Salter West, They Went To College 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952), p. 125. 

3. Louis F. Buckley, "Profile of a Class: Notre Dame, 1928," America, 
September 5, 1953, pp. 537-39. 

4. Eli Ginzberg and John L. Henhan, et al.. Talent and Performance 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1964), p. 191. Ginzberg's data 
are given as percentage of total responses, rather than by respondents, 
and the interpretation here is inferred from his table. 

5. In fact, some of the former Wellesley students — perhaps as many as 20 
of Phibbs' 142 and our 269 respondents — answered both questionnaires. 
The comparisons here are biased to that extent (i.e., there is a built- 
in similarity bias). 

6. From our Oregon and Pennsylvania samples, described later, we ob- 
tained information on previous political activity. On the whole, about 
half had political experience of a limited sort, but only a very few ( 10 
per cent perhaps) had had extensive party or campaign experience. 

7. A point underscored by one respondent who revised the question to 
read "Is your political inactivity in any way a result of your intern- 
ship?** and aimvered no. 



5 I INTERNS AND NON-INTERNS: A COMPARISON OF TWO 
GROUPS OF POLITICAL ACTIVISTS, PENNSYLVANIA 
1 961 -T 966 



1. The percentage differences are consistent, and square with statistical 
expectab'jns based on sample size and with the explanation advanced 
here (i.e., the effect of the Goldwater candidacy on liberal Repub- 



2. The non-interns were asked for their "party preference in 1960"; tlie 
interns were asked for "party preference at time of internship." 



6 I INTERNS AND NON-INTERNS: A COMPARISON OF TWO 
GROUPS OF POLITICAL ACTIVISTS, OREGON, 1965 



1. Herbert H. Hyman, Charles R. Wright, and Terence K. Hopkins, Ap- 
plications of Methods of Evaluation: Four Studies of the Encampment 
for Citizenship (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1962), pp. 5-6. 

2. The Oregon affiliate of NCEP uses the word "Council" in its title. Its 
status and powers are no different from those affiliates that use the 
more common "Center** in their titles. 
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3. Because data were not obtained on all items for all members of the 
two groups the Ns vary (and are given in the tables) throughout this 
chapter. 

4. However, analysis of the background data of all 45 Oregon students 
shows that interns more often than non-intems: (1) had parents (one 
or both) who were active in politics, (2) attended political meetings 
and rallies, and (3) belonged to a political dub. 

5. Our conception of the A-V-L Study of Values is that it taps either a 
basic and fairly deep-lying level of attitudes, or a superficial and shal- 
low level of personality structure. In any case, it is more basic than 
the opinioas-attitude level, and more superficial than the personality- 
beliefs level, and our view is that the internship experiences dealt with 
here could not generally be expected to have any except minor influence 
even at the optnions^attitude level. 

6. Bernard Hennessy, "Politicals and Apoliticals: Some Measurements of 
Personality Traits," Midwest Journal of Political Science, III ( Novem- 
ber 1959), pp. 336-55. 

7. Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The Voter 
Decides {Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Co., 1954), p. 187. 



7 I GRADUATE AND FACULTY INTERNSHIPS 

L Two elaborations of this statement: in the first place, some, perhaps 
many, may go on to the Ph.D. after a period of political or bureau- 
cratic service; second, "going on" to the Ph.D. is not regarded here 
as intrinsically more desirable than government service. 

2. Two economists, two historians, one sociologist, 46 political scientists. 

3. Includes college administrators, military service, business, non-profit 
organizations. 

4. Eli Ginzberg, John L. Herman, ct al., Talent and Performance (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1964), p. 27. 

5. It should be clear that **appointment to local or state public office" 
means political appointment, not civil service employment, 

6. A review of the questiorm aires indicates that of the nine NCEP Fellows 
who said their experiences did not increase their knowledge of national 
politics "very much" or "at all," seven were assigned to local offices 
and two to state offices. 



B I NOTES TOWARD A THEORY OF INTERNSHIPS 

1. Severyn T. Bniyn, The Human Perspcciive in Sociology: The Method 
of Participant Observation (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1966), p. 61. 

2. Murray L. Wax, "On Misunderstanding Verstehen: A Reply to Abel,*' 
paper given at the aimual meeting of the American Sociological As- 
sociation 1966, quotations from pp* 6, 7, and 10. 

3. The universal testimony of the value of practice teaching in the edu- 
cation curriculum of American colleges is evidence enough that learn- 
ing by doing has an unrivaled attraction for American teachers and 
teachers of teachers. Practice teaching Ls the only part of teacher-train- 
ing that Conant unqualifiedly supports. 
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4. You might expect that the literature on simulation would supply hints 
to the answer, but it does not. Perhaps because, despite all the efforts 
for verisimilitude in simulation, play-acting is not the same as reality. 
You might expect that medical and legal educators would long since 
have plumbed the pedagogical depths of their internships and clerk- 
ships, but there is not .so much as the suggestion that they ever asked 
why medicine and law, by doings make better doctors and lawyers 
than equally long training without the practical experience. It has 
been suggested to me that I may not have a question when I ask 
why learning by doing is better than learning by not doing — that what 
I ask is for the specification of the nature of experience generally, and 
tliat I am really asking a global question like: Why is experience better 
than no experience? That is indeed an interesting and cosmic question, 
but it misses the point. I do not set my sights so high: for all education 
is experience — reading a book, hearing a lecture — and if it will help, I 
can rephrase the question to ask why are certain kinds of experience 
called "practical** or "real" more productive of leaming-knowledge-un- 
derstanding than other kinds of experience called academic. 

5. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1964 (first publication 1958). 

6. IhicL, p. 55. 

7. From Severyn T. Bniyn, The Human Perspective in Sociology ( Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966). p. 49. 

8. In, for instance, his Past and Present. 

9. For example, legislatures are more specialized (in this sense) than 
executives; legislatures \vith well established rules and committees are 
more specialized than those without well established rules and com- 
mittees; regulatory agencies are more specialized than legislatures; 
regular departments are more specialized than regulatory agencies, 
and so on. 

10. Paul Smith observes that the qualities of the interns do make a dif- 
ference; that the greater maturity and status of faculty and advanced 
graduate interns allow them to resist narrow and trivial assignments, 
and that we should try to select as interns at ftny level only those who 
are capable of.being generalists. 

11. Interest-group interaships may have even more damaging potential to 
objectivity and judgment I do not have knowledge of enough cases 
to make even an impressionistic and tentative generalization. But a few 
scattered cases make me suspect that over-commitment is high among 
interest group interns. 

12. "Elements in a theory of partjcipant-observation" is what I would like 
to label these, but even Bruyn goes no farther than to suggest that 
they are elements in a methodology of participant-obser\'ation. 

13. For these concepts see David Braybrooke and Charles E. Lindbloom, 
A Strategy of Decision (New York: The Free Press of Glencoe. 1963). 

14. The concept of political efficacy (see Angus Campbell et a/., The 
Voter Decides^ op. cif., pp. 187-94, for its meaning and use) is one 
of the very few psychological constructs that have general utility in 
the analysis of political behavior. I suggest by the hypotheses above 
that it might also be an important link in (Jiscovering (or fashioning) 
a relationship between participant-observation and empirical research.. 
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15. Bruyn says: 'The causa] framework generally has led to a conception 
of determinism in which man is seen soleJy as a product of outside 
forces, the lelic framework, to a conception of freedom in which man*s 
individual choice is not determined by the forces of the past. The 
former conception (absolute determinism) is evidenced in the writings 
of many social scientists and the latter (absolute freedom) in the writ- 
ings of many existentialists." (p. 43) In ? remarkably insightful article 
Henry Kariel has elaborated on the distinction drawn by Bruyn. Be- 
havioral psychology, Karicl says, quoting B. F. Skinner, "postulates 
that human action . . . 'is a lawful datum, that it is completely deter- 
mined,' " while existential psychology "assumes that human conduct is 
tneradicably colored by freedom, [and] no explanations of human ac- 
tion . . . can be telling unless we understand it as the result of free 
choices/' ( Henry S. Kariel, 'The Political Relevance of Behavioral and 
Existential Psychology," American Folitical Science Review, LXI, June, 
1967, pp. 337-38-) 

The point, for political internships, is that academic departments 
will be more favorable to the intern's learning experience if they are at 
least tolerant of existentialist and non-determinist ways of thinking. It 
is, 1 think, a central tendency of political behavioralism, as it is now 
ctmceived by its most outspoken champions, to adopt a Skinnerian 
determinism — and such behavioralists have good theoretical grounds, 
from their point of view, for denigrating internships and personal 
political involvement generally. 
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No. 9 Neuberger, Hans. Studies in atmospheric turbidity in 
Central Pennsylvania. 1^. 

No. 10 Alderfer, H.F*, and Sigmond, Robert M. Presidential 
elections by Pennsylvania counties, 1920-1940. 1941. 
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